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HIS annual volume of Southern business history, 
soon to appear, will reveal that the South is not an 
“economic problem No. 1,” not “the cause of unbalance 
in the nation” (what an unjust charge), but a developed 
economic asset of the nation with potentialities for still 
greater development that are equalled by no other area. 


Private industry, recognizing the South's advantages, 
is constantly increasing the number and size of its plants 
in this section. The illustration on this page of the $2,- 
000,000 Southern plant for the manufacture of cigarette 
paper, the first plant of its kind in the United States, is 
one of many examples. 


The newsprint mill at Lufkin, Texas, described else- 
where, costing $6,000,000, with a yearly capacity of 50,- 
000 tons, is the South's first StEP Aeward the American 
newsprint market whieh has an donual value of $175,- 
000,000 and is now latgely filled from, foreign sources. 


The list of the South's "firsts" a0 industry is a long one. 
Many essential businéssés have plants in the South that 
are thedargest iri the world. 


The Blue Book of Southern Progress will contain this 
list. In 1938 the number of manufacturing establishments 
in the South increased by 603, while there was a decline 
of 3,120 in the rest of the country. 


Py 


Despite the handicaps that have affected progress in 
America, the South of all sections, in view of the great 
gifts with which nature has endowed this region, has 
ample reason to move forward resolutely with full knowl- 
edge that a frontier for new wealth creation is in the 
Southern states. Its fullest development means not only 
its own enrichment, but that of the country as a whole 
for this section is in truth the nation’s greatest economic 
asset. 
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Above: Burdine Building, Miami, Florida; E. L. Robertson, 
Miami, Architect; L. B. Taylor, Miami, Structural Engineer; 
Rodney Miller, Miami, General Contractor. 


Right: Alfred I. duPont Building, Miami. Marsh and Saxel- 
bye, Jacksonville, Archts. George A. Fuller Co., New York, 
Gen'l. Contrs. 





More Miami Skyline 


And it’s Steel, as it generally is when 
we start skyward. Because Steel is the 


strongest and most adaptable of all build- 


= a . 
V if g int a ing materials. 
a 
B ri d g e Its use carries definite assurance against 


time and the elements. 


STEEL STRUCTURES 


VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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U.S. 


| cast iron 


Centrifugally or pit cast for 
water, gas, sewerage, drain- 
age and industrial service. 


U.S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 


General Offices: Burlington, N. J. 
Foundries and Sales Offices throughout the U. S. 


AS time goes on, estimates of the life-expectancy of cas 
iron pipe grow higher. In an address at a convention last month 
a nationally known water works engineer put it at 180 years. Hov. 
ever, history has yet to limit the span of useful life of cast iron 


pipe. We, who make it, are content to say—more than a century, 
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A NEW FRONTIER 


N another page appears a construction pic- 

ture of the plant of the Southland Paper 

Mills which is of peculiar significance to the South 
and the United States. It will make newsprint paper 
from Southern pine, and in the vision of Dr. 
Charles H. Herty whom the South reveres for his 
indomitable work in bringing to pass the utiliza- 
tion of a great Southern resource, this is one of a 
number of mills that will enable the newspaper 
publishers of America to obtain their daily supply 
of paper at home instead of from foreign lands. 

Someone will write some day the story of Charles 
H. Herty, of his vision of a richer industrial South 
and what he did to bring it about. 

It will tell of chemical research and ceaseless 
effort in the laboratory to find a way to make not 
alone newspaper from Southern pine, but high 
grade book and writing paper from the same ma- 
terial, all of which was accomplished. It will tell of 
trips to mills of the North to induce test runs with 
an untried material and editions of Southern news- 
papers to prove the quality of the product. 

It will tell of grave financial difficulties to be 
overcome, besides the opposition of men in high 
places who refused to recognize that in the devel- 
opment of this great resource of Southern pine the 
South and the nation would be enriched and em- 
ployment increased. 

Dr. Herty was told, as were others who had faith 
in Herty and were furthering his work, that the 
use of pine for the purpose proposed would denude 
the forests, and leave the South worse off than be- 
fore. The fact was ignored that modern mill en- 
terprise requires the planting of trees to more than 
take care of timber exhaustion. 

The message came from Washington that it was 
necessary to buy wood pulp abroad instead of at 
home that foreigners might buy of us, and this 
while unemployed men walked our streets. 

Dr. Herty told some of the story to this writer 
during a winter afternoon in his laboratory at 
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Savannah. The discouragement he had met from 
financial and political sources was almost beyond 
belief. The picture he painted that afternoon of 
the great development he had in mind that would 
mean so much to his beloved South will never fade. 

Now the vision is a reality and it is fitting that 
a plaque bearing the names of Herty and that of 
Garvan, his friend and benefactor, should be a part 
of the new building. The inscription is as follows: 


The First Plant for Making 
Commercial Newsprint Paper 
From Southern Pine. 
This Institution is the Fruit of the 
Genius and Devotion of Two Great Americans, 
Francis Patrick Garvan and Charles Holmes Herty. 


A lot has been printed of late about the Ameri- 
can System. Is it not built upon the work of men 
like Herty who overcome obstacles seemingly in- 
surmountable? Shall frontiers ever vanish while 
there are such men to carry on? 

Business has been accused of many crimes. The 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD has maintained and 
will continue to do so that right-minded men work 
for the love of the working and that is the heart 
of the American System. A system that creates its 
own frontiers. 

Can anyone read of the history making flight 
of the American Clipper, which made it possible 
for its passengers to visit Marseilles and Paris only 
i8 hours from Port Washington, and not see that 
frontiers are what man makes? 

We have been going through a strange phase in 
the United States where old ideas have been thrown 
aside and fantasies have taken possession of those 
who govern us. The MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
prefers to believe it is a passing phase and viewing 
such enterprise as we have attempted to describe, 
envisions a new outlook for private initiative and 
the country. 






































































The Game 


The purpose now is said to be to encourage pri- 
vate industry so Congress does away with the un- 
distributed profits tax, and promptly slaps on 18 
per cent income tax on Corporations. 

We must keep on spending (it would never do 
to stop that) and business has to pay the bill, so 
while it is a bit disappointing, taxes must go up 
because spending is so absolutely necessary to get 
votes. 

The purpose being to encourage private indus- 
try, it is a good idea to investigate the insurance 
companies. These vast depositories of sacred funds 
that have been a bulwark to those in need, should 
be gone over without delay. It will make everybody 
happier to find out why the cost of policies in com- 
panies rendering indispensable service should be 
so much alike. We might have to take them over 
some day and there is nothing like knowing what 
is what. 

It is a good time, while we are encouraging busi- 
ness, to go over all the big companies. There is 
no sense in waiting until things get better, em- 
ployment increases and everybody is better off. It 
is better to go trust-busting now to divert attention 
from other matters that the people do not under- 
stand. 

We have not got as far with the utilities as we 
hoped, and another T.V.A. for the Southeast might 
be a good idea to stir things up down there. The 
private companies pay taxes that the states will 
have to get from the people, but the people don’t 
know it and are voting for it 100 per cent until 
they find it out. 

On this question of spending about which there 
is so much criticism, it is all a matter of bookkeep- 
ing. Charge it to investment, and there you are. 
Spending connotes waste; investment something 
that will bring returns. 

It was said of one of our prosperous railroads 
that dividends were paid while the head bookkeeper 
lived, but he died and the dividends stopped. The 
government bookkeeper may find a terrible strain 
on him if he is made to count expenses as assets, 
but if he is a New Dealer he won’t mind that. He 
may be one of the blithesome kind who likes the 
game of getting votes. It has all been wonderfully 
easy. 
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Outrageous Demands 


While all of the details of the coal strike settle- 
ment have not been made public, from such news 
as has been given out it appears that the CIO won 
its demand for a closed shop. Since then similar 
efforts have been made in other fields of industry. 








The serious tie-up of the Briggs Automobile 
Body plant, which resulted in the stoppage of pro- 
duction in several units of the automobile manu- 
facturing infustry, later was followed by the clos- 
ing of the West Allis plant of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. This came while negotiations 
were in progress concerning a new contract. 

A statement published by the Company, signed 
by Otto H. Falk, Chairman, and Max W. Babb, 
President, pointed out that the contract which was 
in force was cancelled by the Union’s Bargaining 
Committee which made a flat demand for a union 
or closed shop and check-off system, with a con- 
tract that would apply not only to the West Allis 
plant, but other plants of the Company in Pitts- 
burgh and Boston. 

There was no question on either side apparently 
about collective bargaining or refusal to meet with 
those selected by the Union to discuss terms with 
the Company. 


In its statement the Company says: 


“The Company therefore refused to accept the Union 
shop demand, which would compel all employes to 
join the Union, irrespective of their wishes, and in so 
doing would deprive them of their right of freedom 
of choice. 

“The demand for a check-off system was also refused 
because the Company believes that each employe should 
have the exclusive right to spend, as he personally sees 
fit, the money earned as a result of his work.” 


If jobs are to be available to those who want to 
work, and if private enterprise which provides em- 
ployment is to be permitted to proceed, there can 
be no compromise with outrageous demands by any 
class affecting the right of men to work when jobs 
offer. 

The hearings before a Committee of the Senate 
on the Labor Relations Law and its administration 
have abundantly shown the need for promptly 
changing an Act that has altogether failed to ac- 
complish the objective set forth in its preamble— 
“To diminish the causes of labor disputes.” 

Public opinion is not likely to tolerate much 
longer the high handed assurance the CIO has 
shown in its dealings with employers, even though 
it may have reason to regard itself as a political 
favorite. 
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What Are The Achievements? 


Critics of the New Deal—that has piled up the 
greatest debt of all time and accomplished prac- 
tically nothing—are met with the statement from 
those who want to change over everything, that no 
matter who gets the Presidential job next time, the 
great achievements of the present administration 
will not be thrown out. They say anyone who 
counts upon that will have a sad awakening. 
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What are the great achievements? We are vir- 
tually where we were after six years of experiments 
that have worked principally to get the country in 
a worse muddle than before. 

Inertia has become almost the order of the day, 
and while it lasts government hand-outs are hav- 
ing a devitalizing effect upon a large part of the 
population. 

General Johnson, for whom we have a great deal 
of respect, refers to “the first hundred days of Roose- 
velt” and what was accomplished. Does the General 
mean the closing of 10,000 banks and the great 
losses experienced by depositors? The right sort of 
reassurances at that time, recognizing that values 
had not been destroyed, would have stopped the 
runs and steadied the banks. Many of the slow 
loans which banks held, backed by good collateral 
as they were when made, and as market quotations 
have shown since, would before now have been 
recognized as assets instead of being treated as they 
were—as paper of little or no value—with their 
security dumped on a market which in the Spring 
of 1933 showed no sense of values. 

Does he mean the NRA which was later thrown 
out? Where are the achievements, then or later, that 
we must hold on to no matter how much the coun- 
try may want another deal? 


a ae 
Making Known The Facts 


The South offers industry many and varied op- 
portunities. Evidence comes from all parts of the 
country of growing interest in the resources nature 
has given this section beyond other areas. 

In highly industrialized centers manufacturers 
find increasing difficulties in doing business, 
brought about by mounting taxes, labor unrest and 
of late unreasonable union demands for a closed 
shop. 

Employers recognize to an increasing degree that 
the South is a frontier for development where 
profitable, creative work can be done. 

Labor, climate, soil and resources all contribute 
to the success of enterprise. 

It is particularly gratifying to those who for 
many years have been telling the world of the 
South’s advantages and progress that advertising 
space in publications is being used by business firms 
to proclaim the fact that in this section are ad- 
vantages not to be found elsewhere. 

The United Pipe Gas Line Company in this issue 
invites industry to the “Gulf South.” It says truly 
“industry is decentralizing southward to a friendlier 
atmosphere. Move to the Gulf South, where you 
are wanted and appreciated by your neighbors.” 

For some time past the Bethlehem Steel Com- 





pany has been using its advertising space in the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD to give interesting in- 
dustrial data about various states of the South. 

The facts of history are drawn upon, accom- 
panied by text matter calling attention to the states’ 
industrial and agricultural potentialities. 

The extent to which this manufacturing enter- 
prise draws upon the South for its supplies provides 
ready illustration of the fact that “The development 
of the South means the enrichment of the nation.” 
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Of Compelling Interest 


The reading pages of every issue of the MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD tell of the part private indus- 
try is taking in the development of the South. The 
progress of this section since 1865 has been a re- 
markable achievement. 

A vast market has been opened up for the in- 
vestment of capital and the sale of necessaries that 
go into the making of an industrial empire. 
Through advertising the South has told of its un- 
equalled resources and suppliers of machinery and 
commodities from other areas have told of the 
merits of their goods to aid in creating new wealth. 
Advertising has been a potent force in all of this. 

The changes that have come about in the way 
of advertising have been noteworthy. From the so- 
called cards of a cut and tried order that carried 
little information, there has developed an art in 
illustration and text that compels attention. Ad- 
vertisers of today also show products that not only 
do work better and at lower cost than those made 
even in the recent past, but are reaching out with 
modern equipment constantly in anticipation of 
modern demand. 

What men do is interesting to other men and this 
explains why the advertising of today ranks so high 
in public interest, not only from the way it is made 
up, but from the things it tells about. In a recent 
issue of this publication, for example, there was 
shown aluminum nails that don’t corrode, tiny 
trucks that take heavy loads and turn around in a 
box car and stack goods to the roof, products of 
electric furnaces in the form of abrasives used to 
make fine lenses and to keep in order the mechanic’s 
tools. Marvels of the chemist and the engineer and 
the whole scientific world are placed before us for 
our reading. We can thus envisage in part the work 
private industry is doing for the betterment of life. 

The story advertising tells keeps pace with the 
ambition of America. There are those who fre- 
quently find the story more interesting than that 
in the reading pages, and they turn to the advertis- 
ing pages of a publication first. 
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The Industrial Opportunities of Texas 


EXAS, popularly known as the Lone Star State and first 

settled in 1685, declared its independence from Mexico 

in December, 1835 and elected Sam Houston as president 
early in 1836 after defeating the Mexican president, Santa Anna, 
at San Jacinto in April of the same year. Texas was finally 
admitted to statehood in the Union on December 29, 1845 after 
some delay caused by trepidation on the part of the North at 
the prospect of having the number of slave states increased. 
At the time of admittance, the area of Texas comprised 375,000 
square miles but all the territory except that now included within 
the state borders was ceded to the United States for $10,000,000 
in 1850. The resolution of annexation gave Texas the right of 
subdividing into as many as four states providing each of the 
new states could meet the population requirements of the 
United States. 

The area of Texas, amounting to 265,896 square miles in- 
cluding 3,498 square miles of water, is more than eight per 
cent of the entire country and ranks first in size while its popu- 
lation, estimated at 6,147,000 in 1937, places Texas fifth in 
rank among the States. The negro and Mexican population is 
approximately 15 and 10 per cent respectively. 

Climate 

HE geographical size of Texas is such that it is difficult to 

approximate climatic conditions and averages. In spite of 
this fact however, it may be said that while generally mild, 
Texas climate is subject to rapid and marked changes of tempera- 
ture especially during the winter, though the extent to which 
these changes occur varies in different parts of the state. The 
average annual temperature for the state is 64.8 degrees Fahren- 
heit varying from an average of 58.8 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
northwest to an average of 68.2 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
southwest. Throughout the state July is the warmest month with 
an average of 82.2 degrees Fahrenheit and January is the coldest 
with a low average in the northwest of 38.1 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Rainfall is extremely varied. In the northwest the average 
is 20.54 inches; in the northeast, 33.42 inches; in the southeast, 
35.84; and in the southwest it varies from 27.98 to 7.66 inches. 
Snowfall ranges from an average of 1.1 inches in the southeast 
to 10 inches in the northeast. 


Transportation 


HE total road and highway mileage in Texas as of May 1, 

1939 aggregated approximately 188,700 miles. Of this, 
22,585 miles are under the jurisdiction of the State Highway 
Department and include 10,993 miles with asphalt surface, 
5,128 miles (exclusive of 595 miles in cities) of concrete and 
brick surface, 1,985 miles surfaced with gravel, caliche, etc., 
and slightly more than 3,880 miles of graded and unimproved. 
The remaining mileage of more than 166,100 miles are county 
roads of which over 730 miles are concrete or brick, over 4,000 
miles have a bituminous surface, approximately 22,000 miles are 
surfaced with soil, gravel, or stone, 13,730 miles are graded and 
drained, and the remaining mileage is unimproved. 

Throughout the eastern part of the state from north to south 
there are numerous bus and motor freight services connecting 
all the principal cities. 

The number of miles of railroad trackage in Texas approxi- 
mates 18,000 miles including that operated by switching and 
terminal companies. Almost 90 per cent of this mileage is oper- 
ated by 20 Class I railroads of which more than half are major 
lines. Altogether, 70 railroad companies operate mileage in 
Texas—15 Class II roads, 22 Class III roads, and 13 switching 
and terminal companies. 

With a general coast line of 367 miles on the Gulf of Mexico, 
Texas has extensive water transportation facilities. Channels of 
25 feet or more in depth extend to Orange, Beaumont, Galves- 
ton, Houston, Freeport, Corpus Christi, and Port Isabel. The 
intracoastal canal from Corpus Christi connecting Texas with 
eastern and northern states provides an uninterrupted channel 
of nine feet or more deep with numerous harbor channels of 
similar depth enroute. An indication of the shipping facilities 
in Texas is found in the value of imports and exports in 1938. 
Imports through the Galveston district which includes Houston, 
Galveston and Texas City totaled $25,626,201 and exports 
$276,287,762. Through the Sabine district which includes Port 
Arthur, Sabine, Beaumont, Orange, and Lake Charles, La., im- 
ports and exports amounted to $2,013,044 and $84,830,623 re- 
spectively, and through the San Antonio district which includes 
San Antonio, Corpus Christi, Brownsville, Eagle Pass, and La- 
redo, imports were valued at $5,584,203 and exports at $69,- 
657,452. Ample wharfage with railroad connections and ex- 
tensive coastwise and foreign ship lines makes Texas a focal 
point for both domestic and international marketing. 


Operating in or through Texas are 13 domestic Air routes 
under the control of eight different companies and exclusive 
of an air line to Mexico and South American countries. With 
133 airports and landing fields strategically located throughout 
the state, Texas ranks second among all the states. 


Manufactures and Finance 


jer value of all manufactured products in 1937 was S1,- 
581,422,401, representing an increase of nearly 50 per cent 
over the $1,059,245,252 figure for 1935. In the same period 
the number of wage earners increased 30,377, wages rose $42,- 
302,901, and the cost of materials, etc. increased from $764,- 
117,513 to $1,141,567,954. 

Among the 109 industries listed separately in the census 
reports with three or more establishments each, 40 have prod- 
ucts valued at more than a million dollars. Petroleum refining 
ranks first with products valued at $689,625,304. Other leading 
industries with the value of their products for 1937 are: meat 
and poultry packing, $104,934,256; machinery and allied prod- 
ucts, $71,559,533; flour and other grain mill products, S62,- 
873,757; cottonseed oil, meal and cake, $52.322,363; printing 
and publishing, $42,600,772; bread and bakery products $35.- 
019,601; lumber and timber products, $28,367,805; clothing 
and hats, $23,653,842; shortenings (other than lard), $21,330,- 
543; non-alcoholic beverages, $19,731,785; cotton woven goods, 
$14,802,905; bone carbon and lamp black, $14,516,343; canned 
fruits and vegetables, $14,366,609; butter, $12,775,339; rice 
cleaning and polishing, $12,392,470; cement, $12,137,472; and 
bags (other than paper,, $11,016,722. 

In the state’s 4,422 establishments 129,501 people were em- 
ployed with a payroll of $132,505,115. 

The aggregate resources of the 856 banks reporting to the 
Comptroller of the Currency on June 30, 1938 totaled $1,525,- 
188,000. The capital stock of these same banks including capi- 
tal notes and debentures amounted to $99,399,000 while S$1,- 
341,756,000 was in individual deposits. The total bank clear- 
ings of reporting exchanges was $6,479,667,000. Federal tax 
receipts for the calendar year 1938 totaled $145,551,278. 


Agriculture 

HE total cash farm income for Texas in 1938 was $510,- 
655,000 including $231,211,000 from crops and $210,- 
630,000 from livestock and livestock products. The crop income 
was derived from a large variety of products grown on 26,- 
431,000 acres. Cotton was the major crop with 8,784,000 acres 
yielding 3,086,000 bales and having a cash income of $126,- 
994,000 in addition to $19,032,000 from 1,373,000 tons of 
cottonseed. Other important crops were: 35,046,000 bushels 
of wheat with a cash income of $18,837,000; 13,005,000 bushels 
of rice yielding $8,264,000; 75,648,000 bushels of corn pro- 
vided a cash’ income of $4,302,000; $1,596,000 was derived 
from 36,920,000 bushels of oats; 161,100,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts yielded $2,326,000; and 19,845,000 pounds of pecans 

yielded $1,267,000. 

Livestock is an important feature of Texas agriculture and the 
value of 19,997,000 head of livestock in 1938 was $333,696,- 
000. Making up this total were 6,955,000 cattle (including 1.- 
458,000 cows and heifers kept for milk) worth $179,348,000, 
and 9,856,000 sheep valued at $43,946,000. The cash farm 
income from dairy products amounted to $68,500,000 in 1938, 
made up of $45,745,000 from milk, $18,260,000 from eggs and 
$4,495,000 from chickens. Factory production of dairy products 
in 1937 included 33,384,000 pounds of butter, 25,405,000 
pounds of evaporated milk, and 20,046,000 pounds of cheese. 

In 1937, production of oranges amounted to 1,440,000 boxes 
and grapefruit numbered 11,800,000 boxes. Oranges average 
90 pounds per box and grapefruit 80 pounds. 
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Fisheries 

HE total catch of all commercial fish on the Gulf Coast 

during the past year was 19,138,418 with an estimated 
valuation of $3,827,684. Outstanding among the varieties caught 
was shrimp amounting to 11,693,729 pounds while other major 
species were: drum, 2,206,784 pounds; trout, 1,714,420 pounds; 
oysters, 1,249,912 pounds; redsnapper, 997,497 pounds; and 
redfish, 851,242 pounds. Conservation measures which have 
been passed on various occasions include operation of ten patrol 
boats to check legal tackle requirements, prevent illegal netting 
in closed waters, and to insure the catch is in conformity with 
the law as to size. More recently, a Diesel electric hydraulic 
dredge has been acquired to open and maintain channels connect- 
ing the Gulf with inner bays for the better protection of young 
shrimp, redfish, drum, etc. 
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Timber 


EXAS has a forested area of 36,825,000 acres of which 10,- 

805,000 acres are classified as the commercial timber belt. 
The balance, or 26,000,000 acres, is classified as protection forests 
which serve their highest purpose by assisting in the control of 
water run-off and greatly reducing erosion. The predominant 
species identified to the protection forests are post oak, cedar, 
mesquite, and live cak. There are, however, scattered through 
this region many kinds that are commercially valuable to the 
forest products industry. While the post oak may not at present 
be of any commercial importance, with the advancement of 
chemical utilization of wood fiber this species may prove to be 
of ultimate importance. For the present, timber in the protection 
forest area is used for posts, fuel wood, and rough construc- 
tion purposes. 

Of the 10,805,000 acres of commercial timber land in east 
Texas, 7,160,000 acres are in saw timber and 1,480,000 acres 
are cordwood area. There are 28,500,000,000 board feet of saw 
timber in the stand, including 18,405,000,000 board feet of 
softwood, and 10,095,000,000 board feet of hardwood. Of this 
total, old growth on 1,470, 000 acres accounts for 3,445,000,000 
board feet of softwood, and 4,610,000,000 board feet of hard- 
wood, while second growth on 5,690,000 acres consists of 14,- 
960,000,000 board feet of softwood and 5,485,000,000. 

Yellow pine is easily the leading variety, amounting to 18,- 
190,000,000 board feet, and cypress is the only other softwood 
produced in any quantity, with 200,000,000 board feet. Among 
hardwoods, there are 5,075,000,000 board feet of oak, 2,110,- 
000,000 board feet of red gum, 925,000,000 board feet of tupelo 
and black gum, and 1,985,000,000 board feet of mixed hard- 
woods. 

Approximately 55,000,000 cords of cordwood consist of 6,- 
985,000 cords from the cordwood area, of which 2,750,000 cords 
are softwood and 4,235,000 cords are hardwood, 47,535,000 
cords from the saw timber areas, including 19,175,000 cords of 
softwood and 28,360,000 cords of hardwood, and over 500,000 
cords from restocking areas. 

The Texas Forest Service has in the commercial timberbelt 
10 million acres under organized fire protection. Inside this area 
70 towers and 1,830 miles of telephone line have been con- 
structed, to assist the personnel in its protection activities. 


Mining and Minerals 


INEROLOGICALLY, Texas is a wealthy state and the value 

of its annual output, which in 1936 was $638,732,530, ex- 
ceeded the next highest state by almost 50 per cent. On the 
accompanying map are indicated those minerals now being com- 
mercially produced. But in addition to the latter, there are other 
known commercial deposits of many of these minerals while a 
vast quantity of untouched minerals await further exploration 
and production. 

Reserves and new fields of petroleum and natural gas are 
constantly being increased and constitute a vast supply for the 
future. 

Commercial deposits of coal and lignite are estimated at eight 
and thirty billion tons respectively, forming a fuel reserve of 
industrial importance. 

Iron ores exist in two distinct localities. In the central part 
of the state are located the hematite and magnitite deposits largely 
confined to two or three counties around Iron Mountain. The 
most important deposits, however, are the limonite ones in the 
eastern Texas geosyncline embracing over 20 counties. Commer- 
cial economical development of these ores is now regarded opti- 
mistically with use of natural gas in place of the usual coke and 
fluxing limestone. 

Additional salt domes producing singly or in conjunction salt, 
sulphur, and oil have been proven but are not yet in production. 

There has been some feldspar produced in Llano county, and 
it is known to exist in Mason, Burnet, Gillespie and Blanco 
counties, all in the central section of the state. 

Although up to this time there has been very little production, 
magnesite is to be found in Llano and Mason counties. 

There is a possibility that the celestite present in Nolan and 
Brown counties justifies commercial development, especially since 
it has been reported from many other counties of central Texas. 

The University of Texas Bureau of Economic Geology has 
received samples of gilsonite from Brewster county, but to date 
nothing is known concerning the quantity present. There is also 
novaculite in this county. 

Some of the mines in Hudspeth and Presidio counties contain 
fluorite as a gangue mineral in ore veins. Diatomaceous earth 
is present in Crosby county. 

At the present time tripoli is being produced in small quanti- 
ties in Lampasas county, and is also known to be present in 
Burnet, Blanco, and San Saba counties. 

Volcanic ash is found in many different counties which are 
scattered all over the state, and occurs in great quantities. 

Quartz is found in two main regions, in Llano, Burnet, Ma- 
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son, Gillespie, and Blanco counties in the central part of the 
state, and in Hudspeth and Culberson in the western portion. 
Arsenopyrite is present in Llano and El Paso counties. 

The Eocene rocks of the Gulf Coastal Plain contain large 
amounts of greensand while small quantities of vermiculite have 
been reported in Llano and Mason counties. Samples of chromite 
have been brought in from Gillespie county, but as yet, the 
amount present is unknown. 

There are mica deposits in Hudspeth, Culberson, Mason, and 
Llano counties and the Permian basin of west Texas contains 
potash but exploration is required to determine both quantity 
and quality. 

Electric Power 


RODUCTION of electric power by public and private plants 

in Texas during 1938 totaled 3,461,827,000 kilowatt hours, 
an increase of 120,357,000 kilowatt hours over the total for 1937. 
Of this total, 3,344,868,000 kilowatt hours were produced by 
fuel plants, and but 116,959 kilowatt hours came from hydro- 
electric plants. 

At the end of 1938, the 194 plants, owned by 60 different 
companies, had a combined generating capacity of 1,074,967 
kilowatts. There were 116 internal combustion plants, with an 
installed capacity of 70,181 kilowatts, 51 steam power plants, 
with an installed capacity of 901,589 kilowatts, 21 hydro-electric 
plants, having a capacity of 70,565 kilowatts, and 6 combination 
plants together capable of generating 32,632 kilowatts. Both 
generating capacity and production of electricity in Texas is 
increasing with demand but meanwhile, an adequate supply is 
available by means of connecting systems with adjoining states 
which latter produce a surplus of five to ten per cent beyond 
domestic requirements. 


Taxation 


LL corporations, domestic and foreign are required to pay 
annually a state franchise tax at the rate of 60 cents per 
thousand between one dollar and one million dollars; beyond a 
million the rate is 30 cents per thousand. The tax is based upon 
that portion of a corporation’s outstanding stock, surplus and 
undivided profits, plus amount of outstanding bonds, notes and 
debentures, as the gross receipts from business done within the 
state bears to total receipts of the corporation’s entire business. 
The minimum tax is $10. 

Taxes on gross receipts and intangible assets are imposed on 
various kinds of corporations. 

Sulphur is taxed at the rate of $1.03 per long ton; carbon 
black is taxed 1/12 of one cent per pound where the market 
value is four cents or less per pound and where the market value 
exceeds four cents the rate is 3 per cent. Gas produced and 
saved within the state or imported is taxed 3 per cent of market 
value. Marble and cinnabar ore are taxed ten cents per ton 
and other ores are taxed five cents per ton. 

Oil produced in the state is subject to a tax of two cents per 
barrel or 2 per cent of market value if the price exceeds one 
dollar per barrel. There is also an additional tax of 3/16 of 
one cent on each barrel. 

The total assessed value of taxable property in 1938 was 
$4,145,625,416. County tax rates in 1938 varied from a low of 
28 cents to a high of $1.80. 


Labor and Wages 


HE density of population of Texas is 22.2 per square mile 
and only 41 per cent is classified as urban. Almost 17 per 
cent of the state’s entire population is located in the nine cities 
of Austin, Beaumont, Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Port Arthur, San Antonio, and Waco. Native whites comprise 

73.5 per cent and foreign born only 2.3 per cent. 

The average wage rate for the state as a whole in all manu- 
facturing industries is 59.2 cents per hour. In the various food 
industries the average rate is slightly above 40 cents and only 
a few fall below, varying from 29.8 cents to 36 cents. In the 
textile field averages range from 31 to 39.9 cents with a state 
average for the entire industry of 34.1 cents an hour. Among 
forest products industries rates vary from an average of 25.8 
cents to a high of 48 cents, the state average being 39.6 cents 
per hour. Average wage rates in printing and publishing range 
from 56 to 97 cents per hour; cotton oil mills, 31.2 cents; paper 
products, 49.2 cents; foundry and machine shop products, 63.5 
cents; miscellaneous machinery and iron and steel products, 57.5 
cents; cement, 58.9; and stone and concrete products, except 
bricks, 58 cents. Crude petroleum production, employing 
about 30,000 workers, averages 94.7 cents and petroleum refin- 
ing in which approximately 20,000 people are engaged averages 
93.9 cents per hour. Carbon black production averages 84.4 
cents, and paints and varnishes average 51.7 cents an hour. 

Labor in Texas is intelligent and loyal and an ample supply 
is available in virtually every part of the state. Of the state’s 
254 counties, 219 support one or more manufacturing establish- 
ments. 
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90, 96, 110, 148, 


, SI, 93, 96, 
124 to 128, 
164. 166. 183, 
3, 219 to 221, 
249, 251, 





Gas & Oil— 46, 47, 57, 73, 74, 95, 
125, 126, 148, 154, 188, 212, 
226, 238, 240, 241, 243, 247, 251 
Granite— 113, 158, 160. 173 
Graphite— 15% 
Gypsum— 33, 7%, 
Lime— #5, 113, , 200, 206 
Limestone—-64, 79, 85, 113, 125, 126, 135. 146, 
158, 160, 161, 171, 200, 213 
(state obtains’ limestone from 33 counties) 
Manganese & manganiferous ore— 152 


Marble— 158, 160, 175 

Oil— 7, 8, 13 to 15, 34 to 38, 44 to 49, 54, 57, 
59 t0 63, 65, G9 t0 71, 73 to 1d, 17 to 82. 
88, 91, 93 to 95, 97, 99, 100, 102 to 105, 
110 to 112, 116 to 119, 121, 122, 124 to 
127, 130 to 136, 139, 144 to 151, 153, 
154, 161, 162, 166, 168, 172, 175, 
176, 178, 180, 183, 185 to 187, 190, 202, 
204 to 209, 212 to 215, 218 to 231, 234 to 
249, 251 to 253 

Oil & sulphur— 228 

Quicksilver— 192 

Salt— 38, 88, 148, 206, 243 

Sand & gravel— 11, 25, 47, 49, 53, 59, 60, 65 
84, 85, 101, 108, 109, 113, 124, 128, 143, 
144, 162, 163, 175, 184, 186, 189, 203, 206, 
208, 213, 214, 217, 222, 225, 226, 240, 244, 
Zoli, Zoe 

Sandstone— 47, 91, 182 " 

o 
Stone (miscellaneous) — +9, 85, 92, 105, 114, 241 
Sulphur— 218, 229, 230, 24] 


TIMBER 

Short-leaf ine— 52, DS. fs fe, id, DO; 91, BZ 
93, si 95, 96, 110, cai. 112 14 
149, 150, 151, 166, 167, 168, 169 

Long-leaf pine— 167, 168, 169, 170, 185, 187, 
188, 189, 190 

Loblolly pine—- 176, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 
187, 203, 206, 208, 209 


Post oak—50, 51, 52, 53, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 110, 131, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 175, 176, 
177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 202, 203, 204, 205 
Zid. Zao, Liss cio, 2G, 21k, wel, See, 2ee; 
224. 225, 226, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Corn— 1 to 10, 13 to 75 
ize to 131, 1356 t0. 15: 
192, 194 to 209, | 


to 113, 119, 120. 
’ 170. ee to 


Ne 


‘ 
Cotton— 3 to 5, 7 to 10, 13 1 , 119 te 
132, 136 to 153, 155 to 192, 197 to 254 

Grape-fruit— 242, 249, 252, 253, 254 
Oranges— 187, 208, 209, 226, 230, 231, 236, 240 


» 
242. 249, 252. 253, 254 


Peanuts— 25. 39, 46. 47. 48. 


8. 49, 50, 51, 52. 53, 
55. 58 63. 64. 65, 67. 68. 69. 70. 41. 
a2. ita. td, 1936 82, 83, 8 85, 87 
88. 89. 90. 91, 92. 93, 94, 95, 96, 103. 104 
105. 106. 107. 108. 110, L11, 112, 126 
127, 130, 140, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150 
151 160. 161. 162. 163. 164. 165. 166 
i67. 168. i169. 170, iv3, 174, 176, 177 
179. 181. 182. 163, 184, 185, 136 87 
188. 189, 190. 202, 203, 204. 205, 206, 
208, 209, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 221, 222, 


Deb, Lad, 2a0, oo 
Rice—186, 205 to 209, 2 218, 227 to 230 
Sweetpotatoes— 14, 15, : 16 to 53, 
63 to 73. 8 to 96, 100. 102 to 113, 116, 


126 to 128, 130, 131, 140 to 151, 157, 160 
to 170. 173. 176 to 190, 196 to 198, 202 to 
209. 212 to 218, 222 to 231, 236 to 238, 


249, 252, 254 
A small quantity of soy beans, sugarcane, figs, 
peaches, and pecans is also produced. 





Commercial fisheries—206, 207, 208, 227, 229, 
230, 231, 238, 239, 243, 244, 245, 246, 


254 





Natural gas is available for consumption in all 
counties. 
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AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL FRONTIER 


e American industry, looking for new locations, turns 
to the Gulf South .. . in the heart of a swiftly growing 
territory served with abundant, dependable Natural Gas. 

Here is a land of industrial opportunity . . . rich in 
raw materials—minerals, timber, cotton, and a score of 
others . . . networked with highways, waterways, rail- 
ways, airways . . . gateway to Pan-American markets 
. . teady with buying power cf its own. 


The Gulf South offers intelligent, reliable white labor 
. . . good schools and higher educational advantages 

. . mild weather, with ample rainfall . . . . increasing 
population and markets . . . active home and business 
construction . . . low taxes (ten year remissions in 
certain areas). 

Industry is decentralizing southward to a friendlier 
atmosphere. Move to the Gulf South, where you are 
wanted and appreciated by your neighbors! 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 





FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio 
and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreve- 
port. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippt. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 





Copyright, 1939, United Gas Pipe Line Co. 
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THE 
CHEMIST’S 





















A, honor to the chemist, the chemical engineer and the chemical manu- 
facturer for what they have done and are doing in converting nature's raw materials into wealth and in 
contributing to man’s health and comfort. » » » What the chemist has done with one of these materials 
— SULPHUR — is particularly interesting. It illustrates the versatility of this element. » » » One hundred years 
ago, SULPHUR helped to give birth to a new industry — the rubber industry — which in turn made 
possible our present day automobile, using new materials such as plastics, lacquers, safety glass, etc. 
»»» A half century or so ago it aided in the development of our fertilizer and petroleum industries. 
As sulphur dioxide it converted forests to pulp and paper and helped to enlighten the nation. » » » A few 
decades ago — SULPHUR — in the form of carbon bisulphide again touched our forests and changed 
them, this time to synthetic silk, cellophane and a host of related compounds. » » » Today SULPHUR 
assumes a new role. Sulfanilamide and sulfapyridine are called miracle medicines. » » » SULPHUR, the 
versatile element, surely has been a useful tool for the chemical industry in the constant betterment of 


man’s living conditions. 


EXAS Guré: SULPHUR (0. 


75E.45" Street (>) New York City 
Mines: Newgulf and Long Point,Texas 
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Helping 
Industry Build 
A BIGGER TEXAS 


Texas, with her wealth of raw materials, abundance of fuel and power, 
skilled labor, unexcelled railroad facilities and numerous deep water 
ports is destined for rapid industrial development. 
Tracks of the Missouri Pacific Lines rim the Texas Gulf and connect 
most of the state’s important cities. They link the producing areas | 
of Texas with the consuming centers of the East and North via 
the New Orleans, Memphis and St. Louis gateways. 
Available to industries is a wide assortment of data compiled 
by the Missouri Pacific’s Industrial Development Bureau. = eee | 
Surveys of natural resources, power, fuel, labor supply, | 
materials, transportation and markets will be fur- 2 r 
nished on request. 








J. G. CARLISLE D. PACE 


Director Industrial Development Industrial Commissioner 


St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Texes 
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TO AID AND PROTECT THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
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WE, THE GOVERNORS 


INVITE INDUSTRY 
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bon Phas. ibaa TO THE SOUTH 


| GOVERNOR OF OKLAHOMA GOVERNOR OP TEXAS 


WHERE EQUAL OR BETTER STANDARDS OF LIVING 


Cost Less 


t's not cheap labor, it's cheaper living which enables the native-born Southern worker to help you 
Tew production costs. Food, hehe, fuel and shelter cost less in the South because of our year 
round moderate climate. These savings, plus ideal working conditions, plus lower capital invest- 
ment, plus lower construction costs, plus an unlimited supply of raw materials, are reflected in pro- 
duction costs. Add to this a rich and growing market and you will begin to understand the tremen- 


dous industrial expansion now under way in the South. 


Southern Governors Conference 


Bona Allen Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR., Executive Director CARROLL DOWNES, Industrial Consultant 
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The Southern Pacific railroad terminal at Houston, Texas 


Railway Expenditures 
In Texas Exeeed 


$10.000.000 A Month 


AKEN collectively, the railroads of 
| prowl constitute a gigantic industry, 
surpassing in investment, employment 
and payrolls every other industrial group 
in the Lone Star State. Railroad expendi- 
tures in the state for fuel, materials and 
supplies, labor and taxes are estimated at 
$121,000,000 annually, not including large 
railway purchases outside the state of 
petroleum products, lumber products and 
food products originating in Texas. 

Making up this huge industry are some 
seventy distinct railway properties em- 
bracing approximately 40,000 miles of 
railway lines, of which 16,500 are within 
the state of Texas. In railway mileage, 
Texas stands head and shoulders above 
every other state in the Union. 

Over this network of railroads and con- 
necting lines hundreds of freight trains 
operate daily—carrying the products of 
Texas farms, mines, forests and factories 
to all parts of the continent and to the 
seaports for export to all parts of the 
world. Returning trains bring an unend- 
ing stream of manufactured products to 
supply the wants of the six million and 
more people of Texas. Numerous other 
trains provide Texas with essential pas- 
senger, express and mail transportation. 

Railroads are among the country’s 
largest consumers of fuel oil, lubricating 
oils and greases, and Texas produces ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the nation’s 
petroleum. The Class One railroads of 
the United States (railroads each having 
gross revenues of more than $1,000,000) 
spent $67,790,000 for these items in 1988. 


It is reasonable to assume that around 
40 per cent of this sum, or $27,116,000, 
was for fuel oil and other petroleum 
products from Texas wells. 

Railroads normally take around one- 
fifth of the domestic consumption of for- 
est products in this country. They are 
among the largest buyers of Texas lum- 
ber, cross-ties, piling, poles and other 
forest products. The importance of this 
market is indicated by the fact that in 
1937, a year of sub-normal railway buy- 
ing, four of the many railroads which 
draw on Texas mills spent more than $3,- 
500,000 in the state for cross-ties, sawed 
lumber and other products derived from 
forests. 

In addition, the railroads spent millions 
of dollars in Texas each year for tie treat- 
ing and wood preservatives, ballast ma- 
terials, cement, asphalt, paint, iron and 
brass castings, car wheels, brake shoes, 
reinforcing rods, pipe and pipe fittings, 
hand and machine tools, hardware, roof- 
ing materials, cotton duck, cotton and 
wool waste, ice, stationery and printing 
and other items. Texas is also an impor- 
tant source of supply for fresh fruits, 
vegetables, dairy and packinghouse prod- 
ucts and sea foods for railway dining cars 
and restaurants. 

Responding to a questionnaire of Rail- 
way Age, fifty-five Class I railroads hay- 
ing no railway mileage in Texas reported 
spending $4,595,583 in the state, and 
eleven Class One railroads having mile- 
age in Texas reported spending $20,012,- 
586 in the state in 1987. Even this large 
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sum, totaling $24,607,169, does not in- 
clude purchases of fuel, materials and 
supplies made by fifty small railroads 
and switching and terminal companies 
located in Texas, 

Nor do the foregoing figures include 
some $7,000,000 estimated to have been 
spent by the railroads in Texas in that 
year for such sundry purposes as electric 
light and power, telephone and telegraph 
service, water, payments to contractors, 
land and building purchases, rentals, doc- 
tors, hospitals, insurance and advertis- 
ing. 

A recent survey by the Association of 
American Railroads of railway expendi- 
tures by states, counties, cities and towns 
in 1987, disclosed that the Class I rail- 
roads made purchases in no fewer than 
603 Texas cities and towns located in 
190 counties in the state. 

Railway tax payments are even more 
widely distributed. According to data 
compiled by the Railway and Express 
employes’ Association, the railroads paid 
taxes in 234 of the state’s 254 counties, 
their total 1987 payments in the state 
amounting to $9,802,590, of which §$1,- 
525,861 went to support the public 
schools, $875,845 went to highways, $1,- 
469,558 went to city governments and 
$953,798 went to county governments. The 
remaining $4,848,309 represented state 
and federal taxes, excise taxes, capital 
stock and franchise taxes and other 
levies. 

Railway operations in Texas provide 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Wasge-Hour Law Hampers 
South’s Lumber Industry 





BY 


H. C. Berekes 


Secretary, 
Southern Pine Industry Committee 


T the time this article is written eight 
months have elapsed since the Fed- 
eral Wage-Hour law became operative, 
on October 24, 1988. As is well known, 
the Southern lumber industry vigorously 
and openly opposed enactment of this leg- 
islation, but when the Act became opera- 
tive, the vast majority of Southern lum- 
ber operators accepted it as the law of 
the land and sincerely endeavored to 
comply with its provisions, although still 
of the opinion that it is unsound eco- 
nomically, un-American in principle and 
creates inequities and dislocations harm- 
ful to our industries and to the public 
welfare. 

During the eight months the wage-hour 
law has been in operation it has caused 
much confusion and hindrance to busi- 
ness and industry, widespread dissatis- 
faction among many affected elements, 
actual losses to numerous units in various 
fields, besides reducing the weekly earn- 
ings of a large number of skilled work- 
ers, and bringing about more unemploy- 
ment. Dissatisfaction with the law is 
evidenced by the recent action of the 
Southern Governors’ Conference at Mem- 
phis in condemning the “mal-administra- 
tion” of the act; the strong opposition of 
the great farm groups to proposed amend- 
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ments to the Act and certain existing 
provisions; the futile protests of South- 
ern members of the Textile Industry 
Committee against adoption of a 321%4- 
cent minimum wage for the industry 
which would bear heaviest upon South- 
ern manufacturers, and the demand of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing business and indus- 
try in all sections of the country, for re- 
peal of the law. 

At a meeting of the Southern Pine In- 
dustry Committee on June 16, the situa- 
tion brought about by the Act in the 
South’s lumber industry specifically, was 
carefully reviewed) by manufacturers 
from all sections of the South. In the 
Southern lumber industry, which com- 
prises from 11.000 to 15,000 units, the 
great majority of them small and widely 
scattered over isolated areas, and fre- 
quently changing locations, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not actually impos- 
sible, to procure accurate figures on the 
effects of the wage-hour law upon the 


members of the industry, both small and 
large operations. But from the informa- 
tion derived from reports from all parts 
of the South, leaders in the industry are 
convinced of a number of important detri- 
mental effects upon the industry due to 
the operation of the wage-hour law. 

It is definitely known that a great 
number of small mills which were already 
on the marginal line, have been obliged 
to close down operations, thus throwing 
many workers out of employment; still 
another large number of small operators 
have gone into strictly intrastate busi- 
ess, not complying with prescribed 
minimum wages and maximum hours, 
thereby creating unfavorable competi- 
tive conditions for mills that also do an 
intrastate business; and that many other 
small mills, according to complaints 
placed on file, are violating the law with 
respect to wages and hours, causing fur- 
ther unfair competition and losses to 
those manufacturers who are conscien- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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IN COMING ISSUES 


Mineral Production of the South 
By George C. Branner 


In an unusually complete and comprehensive 
article, well illustrated by original tables, graphs, 
charts, and pictures, George C. Branner, State Geolo- 
gist of Arkansas, outlines the geophysical rock forma- 
tions which control the occurrence of minerals in the 
South and answers in a very interesting way factually 
and statistically, the following three questions: 


1. What has been the mineral contribution of the 
South to the nation’s economy during the decade of 


2. What mineral industries have been largely re- 
sponsible for the material increase in mineral produc- 
tion in the South since 1905? 


3. What of the mineral reserves of the South and 
the future of mineral production there? 


This feature will appear in a fall issue of the Manu- 
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The new $16,000,000 liner “America” as she 
will appear when completed. This vessel 
is the largest and fastest liner ever built 
in the United States and is being con- 
structed for the United States Lines by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company at Newport News, Va. Dimen- 
sions of this will be: 723 feet long; 
beam, 93 feet; load-draft capacity about 
34.000 tons, and she will carry 1.219 pas- 
sengers and a crew of 639. 


Shipbuilding In The 
United States 


BY 1514 knots under full load and a cruising 


a = radius of 13,000 miles. 
H. Gerrish Smith. sea gigeh em 
é Of the 20 vessels of the C-2 type under 
President 


Neéien Audet of Amevican construction on January 1, 1939, of which 
Shipbuilders the “Donald McKay” is one, 7 vessels have 

been launched, and with one or two ex- 

ceptions it is anticipated that all of the 

20) vessels of this type will have been 


An outstanding event in the develop- 
ment of the American merchant ma- 
rine has occurred in the first half of the 
calendar year 19839 and that is, the de- 
livery ready for service of the 8,875 dead- 
weight cargo vessel “Donald McKay”’— 
the first vessel of the strictly cargo type 


completed and put into service by the end 
of the current year. It is also pleasing 
to record that definite assignments have 
been made by the Maritime Commission 
for the use of all of the vessels of this 
type now building. 

Since January 1, 1939 contracts have 


to be built in the United States for for- been placed for additional commercial 

cign trade in the past fifteen years. The vessels in the United States as well as for 

vessels have a sustained sea-speed of some naval vessels, so that excluding the 

COMMERCIAL VESSELS OF 1000 GROSS TONS AND OVER UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN COASTAL YARDS ON JULY 1, 1939 


Above Mason and Dixon Line 





Yard Class of Vessel Gross Tons 
sethlehem Steel Co, (Fore River Plant)...... ot. Re err 9.000 
HNC EMEIS Sei cd sta kesse sae 00d.s5/aiece rave end iecane Bee 34,000 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co........ 2 Tankers 
LL! | Re PSS Ira ace age ee eon or eA Pe rete 
6 Cargo . 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co............ MR eae achat dct eseveretanase We Riaebipreras aus A 
| ee ieee een Ere 
t Pass-Cargo 
Be MA EER Far Sugeest 54s dca sass wid, orecala eiteele /exthne 19,069 
DP PICO UPATE OOP EO sia s oa sceiesacelne ace biases 16.20) 


cL 1! Ea eA ee sa eR I UA ban dale ah ares CERe 309,360 


Below Mason and Dixon Line 


Bethlehem 


Steel Co, (Sparrows Point) 


Newport News Shipbuilding & D/d Co...... 
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Tankers 
Pass-Ca 


11 nO ay OS ea Re 


PR PRURENAEOGETS  gxace.u\'o7s vee=e.0. ylaue 0) cs. eva cacet aceite 
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Tankers 


4+ Cargo 


42.500 
24.900 
24.800 
34,500 
20,600 





PSN EO ac eyes ccsresaieiavs Gissecaca bie wlare eaves 59,200 
Ura anaes e eae uenens anevavata mec utter PREMIERS me oc. g Whe cael ete eaat orale nunc nw areas 211,500 
Gulf Coast 
Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering Co...... IE 5b G k6 0 a eR ESR S OO Cone ees 29,600 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation............ DOS esa kat Canes Pee ReN oes 35,600 
MOURNS: reste e eae as boeewaen coe ee IE Asn as ood ewe Onn 8 eae 65,200 
Pacific Coast 
Moore Wry MOCK (COs... 4 sacccaescecsgeaeeece Pisce NOERMEEON Ae cg locayene ave /0id) over aeas arabs <bigu ager vxey nara au 17.800 
Recapitulation 
East Coast 
Above Mason and Dixon Line........... HPRS ER SEE RR IS E945 eo cesa A susie. 04bsproipv oe olone Oretomminn ete 309,369 
Below Mason and Dixon Lime. ... ..........:..21 VESGS8018 ....0...cccccsececccescececnsns 211,500 
Gulf Coast ......... Si anaes RyierainteasescdieGiale Me MRIS ray ohio. Sins Sonia ce boon one os FS ate As 1d Se 65,200 
ee eee ee Mee VICION GER ch ieiaie:y.acoveverbrasaiane iu wareie: Giese niece ware 17,800 


OT NCO ENS MORE SO NCCT OE) es ils | ns | ICTR a TORU CREPE IRR-A I PE 603,869 


first vessel of the C-2 type, now delivered, 
there are under construction in the pri- 
vate shipyards of the United States at the 
present time, 67 seagoing commercial ves- 
sels of 1,000 gross tons and over, and 44 
naval vessels, while there are in addi- 
tion, 49 naval vessels under construction 
in the Government Navy Yards. 

Of the 95 naval vessels under construc- 
tion in the United States of 528,400 dis- 
placement tons, not less than 111,000 dis- 
placement tons are under construction in 
yards south of the Mason-Dixon Line. 

The following is a tabular statement 
of commercial seagoing vessels under con- 
struction in the coastal shipyards of the 
United States on July 1, 1939: 

(Continued on page 52) 


Below—One of the large oil tankers under 
construction at Sparrows Point, Md., by 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. 























































































BY 
Langbourne M. Williams. Jr.. 


President, the Freeport Sulphur Company* 


UT of the heart of the deep South, 
QO from crevices of limestone deeply 
buried beneath the coastal plains of 
Texas and Louisiana, comes a material so 
widely used by farmers and manufactur- 
ers today that statistics of its consump- 
tion have come to be regarded as an accu- 



































































The Increasing Utility Of 


Sulphur 


rate barometer of business activity 
throughout the United States. This is sul- 
phur, one of the most versatile of all 
chemical tools, a processing agent for 
which new applications are constantly 
being discovered. 

Rarely encountered in recognizable 
form by the layman, sulphur is neverthe- 
less one of the commonest and most use- 
ful of the ninety-two elements which, dur- 
ing the past quarter century, have been 
so adroitly manipulated by chemists that 


















from activity in U. S. laboratories has 
stemmed a “chemical revolution” compar- 
able in magnitude to the industrial revo- 
lution of the nineteenth century. Occur- 
ring in many parts of the world and in 
many forms, sulphur is mined on the gulf 
coast by the unique Frasch “hot water” 
process, development of which has en- 
abled Texas and Louisiana to supply 28 
per cent of the sulphur needs of the world 
today. 

This “yellow magic” has for years 
played a vital and flexible role in the ap- 
plication of chemical research to indus- 
trial practices, and in the resultant de- 
velopment of new and improved products 
and processes, the establishment of new 
markets. As early as 1912 a U. S. Tariff 
Board report noted that “several hundred 
specific uses of sulphuric acid in the 
chemical, allied and other industries can 
enumerated without difficulty and 
without exhausting the subject, a fact 
significantly expressive of the all-impor- 


be 


tance of this most basie of all chemical 
products.” Since 1912, the field of useful- 
ness of sulphur and sulphurie acid has 
heen extended to include production of 
almost every article in Common use. 

This development has been of particu- 
lar significance to the South, which in re- 
cent years has witnessed an unusual 
growth of chemical-producing and chemi. 
cal process industries, key-noting an era 
of unprecedented industrial expansion for 
this Southern states acquired 
$186,326,000 worth of new investments in 
plants and equipment for these industries 
in the years 1936 and 1937 alone. This re- 
flects acceleration of a long-time trend, 
since from 1922 to 1933 the South’s share 
of the nation’s chemical industry rose 
from 22 to 30 per cent. 

New nation-wide sulphur-usage devel- 
opments of the past few years alone, 
which have brought added economies and 
efficiencies to both industrial and agricul- 
tural operations, serve to illustrate the re- 
markable versatility of this material. 
Even a partial survey of these post-1912 
developments, with particular reference 
to expansion of sulphur uses since 1930, 
reveals that in this period sulphur has 
aided in the production of new lubricants 
*The Freeport Sulphur Company operates 


sulphur mines at Freeport, Texas, and Grande 
Eecaille, Louisiana, 


region, 





This “mountain” is made ef 99.5 per cent 
pure elemental sulphur drawn from lime- 
stone crevices underground near Freeport, 
Texas, by the unique Frasch “hot water” 
process 
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and fuels, creation of new fireproof build- 
ing materials and fabrics, development of 
better and cheaper textiles, dyes, paints, 
medicinals, insecticides and fungicides. 

The year before publication of the 
Tariff Board report on sulphuric acid 
usage witnessed the opening of the first 
U. S. factory for the manufacture of 
rayon—a material which, with the help 
of sulphur, has brought about a tremen- 
dous change in the textile industry of 
this nation. The manufacture of rayon, 
which has added one more basic fabric 
to the traditional four—silk, cotton, wool 
and linen—today constitutes one of the 
nation’s major industries. Annual con- 
sumption of rayon in the United States 
today is more than four times that of silk. 

In the preparation of wood cellulose, 
base material for rayon, a sulphur deriv- 
ative is used as a processing agent. An- 
other sulphur derivative, carbon bisul- 
phide, converts the cellulose crumbs into 
viscose, and sulphuric acid is used to 
harden the viscose threads as they emerge 
from the rayon spinnerettes. 

A wide new field of sulphur-usage was 
opened in 1930 with establishment of the 
Thiokol Corporation, which makes a rub- 
her-like material that has superior pow- 
ers of resistance to oil, grease, and or- 
One of the most useful of 
sulphur plastics, Thiokol is used today 
for a wide variety of purposes including 


ganic solvents. 


the manufacture of gasoline and oil hose, 
buffer units for hose nozzles, machine belt 
oil-proof jackets, printing plates, pipe 
joint gaskets and valve seat disks. 
Further extensive research on polysul- 
the Thiokol Corpora- 
since 1930, resulted in the de- 


velopment of other oil-resistant rubber- 


phide rubbers by 
tion has, 
like materials from sulphur. These ma- 
terials may be hard and resinous, or soft 
and pliable, according to the chemical 
formula used in their manufacture. While 
this latest Thiokol research has not vet 
resulted in the commercial production of 
many potential uses for 
the products were pointed out at a recent 


new materials, 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. 

A further extension of sulphur’s long- 
known value in the manufacture of dyes 
was marked early in 1988 by the de- 
velopment of a new sulphur dye by E. I. 
duPont de Nemours. A recent contribu- 
tion to the manufacture of sulphur col- 
ors, this dye is in the form of hard, shiny 
flakes or grains and is substantially free 
from disadvantages — such as insolubil- 
ity, dustiness. and tendency to spontane- 
ous Combustion—which had hampered de- 
velopment of the sulphur dye industry. 

Sulphuric acid has, always 
been an essential processing agent for 
the nation’s established dye industry. 
This industry alone would give the acid 
a high rating on a list of the nation’s 
Vital materials, since the use of dyes ex- 


of course, 
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Loaded aboard barges at the Grand Ecaille, La. plant of Freeport Sulphur Co., the 
sulphur is transported to Port Sulphur on the Mississippi for transhipment on ocean 
going vessels to northern U. S. ports and abroad 


tends to the textile, agricultural. food 
products, pharmaceutical, perfume, ex- 
plosives, leather and rubber industries. 
Fire-proofing of fabries, paper and 
other combustible materials on a large 
scale was facilitated in 1988 through the 
development of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
of “sulfamie acid” from urea and sul- 
phurie acid. At San Francisco’s Golden 
Gate Exposition, the first World’s Fair 


ETEEN THIRTY-NINE 





using flame-proofed fabrics throughout. 
over 200,000 vards of textiles and other 
materials have been treated with am- 
monium sulfamate, salt of this new sul- 
phur derivative. Sulfamic¢ acid possesses 
other 
use in leather tanning, 
acid, and as a fodder preservative. 
Dilute sulphuric acid has long been 
(Continued on page 52) 


characteristics which forecast its 
control of soil 
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Manufacturing in the 


ANUFACTURING in the South has made 
M remarkable strides in the past few 
decades. More recently the growth has 
been phenomenal, specifically within the 
past five or six years, due, in large meas- 
ure, to the chemical and other technologi- 
cal advancements in industry generally, 
wherein it has become evident that utili- 
zation of the South’s vast supply of raw 
materials are eminently suited for the 
production of present-day commodities, 
such as Southern pine for paper. 

The recent publication, covering manu- 
factures, by the U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in the 1987 biennial census shows 
that the number of establishments in the 
South with an output in excess of $5,000 
annually is 84.946. an increase of 803 
since the previous census covering 1935. 
In comparison, the number of establish- 
ments in the rest of the country declined 
3.120 during the same period. The value 
of Southern manufactured products to- 
taled $11,454,794,098 in 1937 against $8,- 
468,215,718 in 1935, an increase of almost 
35 per cent. Great as this increase is, it 
is not an adequate picture of manufac- 
turing in the South at present, because a 
large number of the new establishments 


The new boiler house and power 





outh 


built in the last two-year period, 1935- 
1937, either had not gone into production 
or had only been operating a short time 
so that the value of their products were 
not included in the 19387 figures. There 
‘an be little doubt that, since these cen- 
sus figures were compiled, the number of 
establishments has grown still further 
while the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts is even more marked than was the 
ase in 1937. 

The number of employees 
similarly and 232,559 more were employed 
in 1937 than in 1935, increasing the year’s 
payroll to the amount of $343,597,000 over 
1935 and making a total of $1,565,545,722 
for 1937. The cost of materials, fuel, 
electric energy and contract work was 
$7,230,456,000 in 1937, an increase of $1,- 
818,994,000 over the comparable figure for 
1935. 

On the opposite page are grouped to- 
gether, under numerous heads, the many 
different classifications of industrial en- 
deavor separately classified by the Cen- 


increased 


sus Bureau in 1937. From these figures, 
it will be seen readily the extent of the 
various industries in the South. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the comparison be- 
tween the South and the rest of the coun- 
try is not accurate because, in many in- 
stances, the state reports from which the 
southern figures were compiled did not 
include the figures for any industry rep- 
resented by less than three establish- 
ments. In other words, under the head- 
ing of “iron, steel, and metal work,” it 
is not possible to include for the South 
the figures for the large steel mills oper- 
ating in Maryland, Alabama and West 
Virginia although the same figures are 
included proportionately in those for the 
rest of the country. Other instances 
which fail to identify the extent of many 
southern industries are copper smelting, 
of which the largest plant in the world 
is located in Maryland, while one of the 
largest shipbuilding plants in the United 
States is in Virginia; yet, in neither case 
are the figures for these establishments 
included in their respective classifica- 
tions. Instead, they are lumped together 
and included with minor industries under 
the general heading ‘other industries.” 


plant being constructed for a large Petroleum refinery at Port Arthur, Texas. 
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Southern Manufacturing in 1937 . 


Number of Establishments, Value of Products, Wages, and 





fae Employees in comparison with the rest of the United States. 
’ 2. SOUTH REST OF THE UNITED STATES 
-oun- ane ean eee Sa ere = 
Vv in- Ca =e 
1 the = " 3532 = _ 235 
— Kind of Manufacture ES 23 $3 22233 332 es =: e3 i033 $3: 
lish- 2u 2u 3s SSact S£e 2u 2a 3s GSaes sas 
— GOUUNONEE 5.6 cc. ccc csieeees 1,694 24,437 $28,865 $122,069 $265,270 2,516 28,274 $98,586 $361,390 $848,894 
ok Boots and shoes ............. 118 39,896 34,036 76,894 167,523 1,432 194,297 175,113 435,399 733,464 
per- I seco cccuinewnereurs 920 36,756 12,639 76,966 115,108 2,177 118,537 88,704 470,323 752,228 
Vest Cars, electric and steam with 
are REE re 24 4,080 5,526 17,691 26,567 130 36,386 53,749 208,812 298,754 
the INE: ox dasicciverrcoccxes 29 4,949 5,440 12,241 34,332 129 21,477. 28,629 ~=—«457,737 148,869 | 
wet Chemicals, drugs and sundries. 661 24,186 29,025 121,079 286,467 3,331 +—-130,959 178,763 814,603 1,766,621 | 
ie Clay products ..............- 389 25,367 21,484 20,383 62,195 1,060 67,278 74,729 56,843 195,791 | 
ott ee ee 1,393 250,665 116,574 263,474 471,487 10,759 524,491 549,518 1,464,994 2,534,951 | 
the Coke-oven products .......... 11 2,337 2,739 +=+17,404 + ~=—-24,600 83 18,266 30,362 255,662 332,867 
ited Concrete products ........... 233 3,160 +=—.2,758 9.346 17,910 1,148 9,680 11,031 26,106 59,263 
= Cottonseed oil, cake and meal. 427 15,639 7,788 182,749 224,225 20 944 742 12,997 17,817 
a0 Feeds for animals and fowls... 213 3,529 2,824 69,636 «86,577 913 10,868 + 13,014 268,868 328,633 
won Fertilizers ...........0000025 527 15,605 9,700 91,250 134,669 216 5,288 5,664 38,830 61,089 
“oe Flour and other grain mill prod- 
DP cptasnnvedivdicenvenrsxc 910 8,798 8,078 207,215 242,793 1,328 17,592 22,107 515,495 613,516 | 
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Food and food preparations... 4,588 70,705 67,977 414,350 616,200 25,526 314,397 419,083 1,990,644 3,161,959 


Furniture, also ratan and willow 553 49,097 37,157 73,837 147,310 2,738 130,283 140,526 241,430 527,806 
oo RS Sa Ae reo 67 15,735 19,600 25,164 66,055 165 63,316 81,987 115,530 321,654 
Heating and cooking apparatus 
(except electric) .......... 94 11,476 10,609 16,045 38,348 736 77,811 101,179 144,059 400,936 | 
Ice, manufactured and ice mak- | 
ing equipment ............. 2.122 9,422 12,113 15,628 64,183 2,005 59,906 80,861 207,204 436,147 . 
Iron, steel, and metal work.... 855 44,439 50,852 164,540 281,875 5,600 34,624,221 1,211,295 3,216,297 5,652,011 | 
Leather and allied products 
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Lumber and timber products.. 5,668 214,706 125,402 230,047 489,173 6,692 237,988 267,911 404,044 885,827 


Machinery (electric) and sup- 
POURS eva ceverctecyevcversusiens eeetorsievsts 132 12,198 13,631 34,387 73,003 1,769 267,205 367,245 664,072 1,664,190 


Machinery and machine shops.. 1,051 33,115 42,796 77,255 215,200 6,773 484,640 731,262 1,209,330 2,951,615 


Marble, granite, slate, lime, etc. 405 9,721 8,472 10,228 28,654 1,201 20,846 25,519 30,407 85,373 


Non ferrous-metal alloys and 


products (except aluminum). 84 2,950 3,353 16,437 27,240 1,019 80,066 112,161 376,245 642,130 

Packing plants ............... 443 24,568 26,697 378,077 446,289 2,036 121,164 160,991 2,214,849 2,596,507 

Paints, pigments, and varnishes. 171 4,360 4,868 38,406 67,551 953 27,304 37,882 273,678 470,909 

Paper, paper products, and pulp 273 25,266 26,181 131,099 213,187 2,645 230,454 270,680 1,052,841 1,794,372 
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, APMMMING) cicGsc)eGes Greeks eGRe sat 985 396,345 291,444 734,659 1,296,589 1,492 263,371 247,343 510,621 983,395 
- Tobacco and tobacco products 105 35,880 29,557 677,937 878,406 747 56,278 41,734 269,691 394,281 
Turpentine and rosin ........ 989 = 1,493 347 22,475 28,743 4 13 2 281 

Wood preserving ............ 61 6,329 4,962 28,663 45,329 196 10,539 10,399 67,348 97,515 

Woolen woven goods ........ 24 6,562 5,247 13,593 23,654 308 55,369 57,350 158,460 265,094 

ll Other industries ............. 4,171 329,247 339,920 1,755,295 295,286 16,705 801,668 1,063,421 2,680,090 6,240,614 
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Coca Cola Company’s big new bottling plant shown 
above is one of several industrial plants now under 
construction in a northern section of Baltimore. 
The building contains almost 95,000 square feet of 
floor space. It is of brick and concrete construc- 
tion trimmed with Indiana limestone. Its design is 
such that its present capacity of three bottling ma- 
chines may be tripled. Offices and bottling room 
are locted in the multi-story front of the structure, 
with the distributing area at the rear. John Deere 
Plow Co. is erecting its targe warehouse nearby, 
while the International Harvester Co. has work 
well along on a $100,000 warehouse addition to the 
South. 
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A central ore conditioning and sintering plant is to be installed by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Alabama subsidiary of 
United States Steel, as the result of intensive studies for increasing efficiency of operations preliminary to the blast furnace process. 
Construction is starting on the plant shown above with completion scheduled last in 1940, when crushing at individual mines will 
be discontinued. Shown in the illustration are the important units in the new plan, which includes (1) Car dump and preliminary 
crushers; (2) secondary crushers; (3) screening and sampling plant; (4) silos for ore storage (4A) feeders for mixing ore; (5) 
sintering plant; (6) loading bins. No. 7 shows the Wenonah mine, adjacent to which the plant is being built. 


Southland Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, Texas, now has under construction the $6,000.000 mill shown below. The buildings will cover 
five acres of a 240-acre site and require 1.000.000 brick, 1.000.000 board feet of lumber, 15.000 barrels of cement and 1,700 tons of struc- 
tural steel in their erection. One of the faster paper machines ever built will be installed. To have a new type Fourdrinier frame, 
this machine will be capable of annually producing 50,000 tons of 14-foot wide paper for newspaper publishers. It is expected that 
the final shipment of parts will be made by the end of August and operation of the plant started by the end of this vear. Southern 
newspaper publishers have contracted to take the mills production for the first five years and also have subscribed a substantial 
amount to the newsprint company’s capital fund. Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., New York, are the contractors; Pusey & Jones, 
of Wilmington, Del., are building the paper machine. 
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Construction Total 
is tose ces amated 
im Southern States | 


First Half 
of 1938 
topped by 
31 pereent 


Contracts in 
June drop 


Pyeng ing awarded in the Seuth 
during the first six months of this 
year have mounted to the largest figure 
for any similar period within the last 
nine years, according to a survey of proj- 
ects as published in Construction’s 
daily bulletin. The total of $452,480,000, 
to which June contributed $59,004,000, is 
larger by one-third than the figure for 
the first six months of last year. Its ad- 
vance over the totals for comparable pe- 
riods of other years is much greater. 


Private contracts, as tabulated by Con- 
struction, are more than one-tenth be- 
low the level reached during the first half 
of 1938. Public work, however, is almost 
three-quarters ahead of what it was at 
this time last year. Much of this amount 
is due to the tremendous sums the Fed- 
eral Government has been pouring into 
public works and buildings, rural electri- 
fication and publicly owned power devel- 
opments. 


Courtesy of Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 





Road and bridge construction totaling 
$93,697,000 for the first six months, is 
slightly ahead of that in the same period 
of last year, this type of work having 
maintained a greater stability than any 
other phase of the construction field. 
Mississippi and Texas have led the field 
with programs showing awards totaling 
$17,000,000 and $15,000,000, respectively. 
Among other active States are Maryland, 
Alabama, Virginia and West Virginia. 

The $16,460,000 sewer and water works 
total is well over the figure for the simi- 
lar period of last vear. Included in the 
Southern cities improving either their 
water supplies or their sanitary and 
drainage systems are: Washington, D. C.. 
Miami, Fla., Clearwater, Fla., Atlanta, 
Ga., Lexington, Ky.. Baltimore, Md... Uni- 
versity City, Mo., Wilson, N. C.. Green- 
ville, S. C., Spartanburg, S. C.. Dallas, 
Tex., Houston, Tex., and Richmond, \ 

Other heavy Governmental construc- 
tion, such as dams, harbor, levee and air- 
port improvements has almost trebled. 
The aggregate for the first six months of 
this year is $30,847,000. Many huge pro- 
jects of this kind are now under way in the 
South. The Hiwassee and Chickamauga 
dams are well under construction by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which is 
preparing to start at Gilbertsville and 
has scheduled the Watts Bar work for 
the not distant future. 

Grand River Dam Authority's $20,000.- 
000 project on the Grand River, the Great 
Salt Plains and the Fort Supply dams 
are three of Oklahoma’s big jobs. The 
$12,000,000 Marshall Ford dam and the 
$54,000,000 Denison project, for which 
big Congressional appropriations have 
been made — $5,000,000 for raising the 
height of the one and a similar amount 
for starting work on the other—and the 

$3,500,000 Possum Kingdom dam on the 

3razos River are located in Texas. The 
United States Engineers are now going 
forward with the $14,000,000 Sardis dam 
in Mississippi. Wappapello dam, on which 
work is under way in Missouri, will cost 
almost $22,000,000. 

The Santee-Cooper development is be- 
ing constructed in South Carolina. <A 
$4,172,000 unit of this project is now be- 
ing built, with bids to be opened August 
1 on the $5,500,000 Santee diversion dam. 
Work is also progressing on the $5,000.- 
000 Buzzard Roost project in Greenwood 
County, South Carolina. High Point, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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CINNEAR 


ROLLING DooRSs 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING 
DOORS GIVE REAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE TO THOSE THREE WORDS. 





For in addition to all the advantages 
of smooth, easy, space-saving up- 
ward action, they are constructed 
throughout of fire-resistant materials. 
Though primarily for service use, 
their heavy, steel curtain affords a 
degree of fire protection. 


Kinnear Doors also operate with 
maximum efficiency in the minimum 
amount of space. They open upward 
on a vertical plane, coiling com- 
pactly above the opening. They are 
rugged, heavy-duty doors, always 
custom-built for easy. jaccusate, eco- 
nomical installation/ ‘ fod ware- 
houses, wharves, piers, nd/all other 
industrial and 
your door © y Kinnear 


Rolli Doo 
tails 4 











Wherever Fire Safety is a major 
problem, Kinnear “Akbar” Fire 
Doors — similar in operation and 
appearance to the doors de- 
Foto 0 oX-Yo Med oo) d-Mnems o) coh plo (- Mm Lott RAF 
automatic protection against fire. 
Approved and labeled by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 


writers, their automatic closure is 
thoroughly controlled for complete 
safety at all times. Send for com- 
plete information. 


Tho KINNEAR 71fg. Co. 


1600-20 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities 


Factories: Columbus, O.; SanFrancisco, Cal. 























Construction Total is $452.- 
480,000 in Southern States 
for Past Six Months 
(Continued from page 35) 


N. C., is doing the preliminary work on 
a $6,500,000 municipal hydroelectric 
plant on the Yadkin River. 

Industrial construction during this 
year has not assumed the proportions of 
the same period of 1938, although re- 
moval of the excess profits tax is hoped 
to encourage expansion of manufactur- 
ing facilities. There have been however 
many important additions proposed, 
started or completed in Southern indus- 
try since January 1. 

One of the latest to be announced is an 
improvement for the Alabama properties 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co., a United States Steel subsidiary. 
This company is starting construction of 
a central ore conditioning and sintering 
plant at Wenonah, Ala. Crushing ore at 
the individual mines will be discontinued 
and a new system of coordinated condi- 
tioning is to be installed. 

Active steps were taken during June 
for getting the $1,500,000 plant under 
construction at Clarksville, Tenn., for the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Bids are to be opened 
July 12. To contain 200,000 square feet 
of floor space, this plant will include an 
SOO by 200-foot main building, a power 
plant and a garage. Award of the con- 
tract for the $2,000,000 National Biscuit 
plant at Atlanta, Ga., is scheduled to take 
place soon, Announcement was also made 
during last month that a $1,500,000 addi- 
tion would be constructed at Charleston, 
W. Va.. by the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. for increasing facilities to make 
synthetic resin. 
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Southern Construction by months in millions of dollars 


Arkansas Power and Light Co. expects 
soon to start work on construction of its 
$6,000,000 project on the upper Ouachita 
River. This project, which is to include 
flood control features, will be 175 feet 
high and back water up over 35,000 acres 
northwest of Hot Springs. Duke Power 
Co. has its $7,500,000 Cliffside, N. C., de- 
velopment under construction and Vir- 
ginia Electric Power Co. and Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
companies are going ahead with projects 
costing over $3,000,000. 

High spots in the paper field are the 
two mills now under construction in Ala- 
bama and Texas. Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney Co., manufacturers of white paper, 
are erecting the Alabama plant at Mo- 
bile. This is the deep South’s first plant 


of its kind. At Lufkin, Tex., the South- 
land Mills are now rushing construction 
on the South's first newsprint mill at a 
cost of $5,000,000. The Ecusta Paper 
Corp. is now finishing its $2,000,000 ciga- 
rette paper plant at Brevard, N. C. This 
is the first in the country and will make 
the paper from North Carolina flax. 

Celanese Corporation's — $10,000,000 
plant at Pearisburg, Va., is the outstand- 
ing one under construction in the chemi- 
cal field. I. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
American Viscose, Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Electro Metallurgical Co., Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., Bethlehem 
Steel Co., are but a few of the prominent 
hames active in the construction field 
during the last six months. 


Statistics of South’s Construction 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 
BUILDING 


Assembly (churches, theatres, auditoriums, fraternal) ........ 
Commercial (stores, restaurants, filling stations, garages, etc.) .. 
Residential (apartments, hotels. dwellings) ................000- 
SOUS: Cees aoe es SAG RO cea es ee heb ek 


INDUSTRIAL 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
BUILDING 


City, County, State, Federal .......... 


Housing 


PENG: 6.45% sacd > nsbusenseswestawse 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Airports 


Federal, County, Municipal Electric ... 
Sewers and Waterworks ............. 


ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES .... 


BROMINGS cess aeeesaeanessceeseo eee 
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Contracts 
Awarded 


Contracts 

Awarded 

First Six 
Months 19389 


Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 


June 1939 


$2,228,000 
2.920.000 
10,546,000 
699.000 


$16,393,000 


$5.188.000 


$7.041.000 
4,684,000 
5,150,000 


$16,875,000 


$2,262,000 
3.407.000 
1,892,000 
$7,561,000 
$13.037.000 


$59,004,000 


$1.959,000 $9.033.000 
3.152.000 15,143,000 
4,699,000 2.473.000 
622,000 11.997.000 


$10,432.000 


$13.029,000 


$14.862,000 
21,905,000 
19,980,000 


$56,747,000 





$9,068,000 
13.082.000 
7.361,000 
$29,511,000 
$56.650,000 


$166.369,000 





$88,646,000 


$47,889,000 


$71,051.000 
26,859,000 
44.794,000 


$142,704,000 


$30,847,000 
32.237.000 
16,460,000 


$79,544,000 
$93,697,000 


$452.480,000 
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Sie. NEW INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AND EXPANSIONS OVER $100,000 IN THE SOUTH, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1939 
—, 120 1 
‘ JANUARY 
,; no Location Project Expenditure Owner 
) f pe rITer Trees ...Tire Reconditioning, Sales Service Plant ...... GS FEO vscarvrss Brooks-Zuker Tire & Manufacturing Co. 
Port Arthur, Tex. ..............Polymerization Unit Reconstruction .......... Atlantic Retinery Co. 
L1 t00 QUIMMOMIM 2.nc ccc ccc cc cccccces --Iron and Supply Works Modernization ...... 600,000 2.0.0 .6.6. Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
SG, MONG, DEO. ois weeccees SONG MIPEMNOUIED 65.010 0in.6.0:0 e.cisisors wens aneeeeies 100,000 .......... Cole Chemical Co. 
CE S006 bam h 304.00 606 046 aco0es -Mill Addition at Cedartown, Cartersville ..... Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
90 Columbus, GO. .......c.ccccecee RNIN ress ovate alive nr Cinco) ao Dialte dh Wig ocaceretaialace'leWianavsroe 6 Muscogee Mtg. Co. 
Magnolia, Ark. ..............06. PUMRMEMN Sass tg ay cha oe, Sakata fats favas's Sle alaie lala o.4s4 16) bia /é> = Dixie Pipeline Co. 
Lo) eee ere Power Dam and Fiood Control Project ....... 8,000,000 .........44 Arkansas Power and Light Co. ' 
vt 80 Chattanooga, Tenn. .............. WHMUOE TGEUMINE c.c civic cc cececseusccceseveseces 100,000 .......... Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Lake Charles, La. .............. -Building, Substation Improvements ........... 150,000 .......... Gulf States Utilities Co. 
Pearisburg, Va. ...... veeerrrr eT EN Seer rr Te ee ee eee ee 10,000,000 ......... Celanese Corporation of America 
10 WRUNG RPIEUIRS oc oss 6:00 400s 000-0clo0 NAMM is Te ailo ie ince as ow 9/60. 616 1 AIoss 6 oe HA. ¢/0 914) 8c@ 100,000 .......... Barnsdall Tripoli Corp. 
Weirton, W. V8. .......ccccceee -Chemical, Metallurgical Laboratory ........... 250,000 .......... Weirton Steel Co. 
New Orleans, La. ......... acnatte be HT II 6-5 0:10. 50-0041 Seva lg ase Narco Ova og. hve 09. TSG OGO <0. cccescs Teche Greyhound Lines 
Ashland, Ky. ............ Meee EC er eee ee rere cre eee ee ee Ford Coal Co. 
FEBRUARY 
3 Jasper, Ala, ......... SGregisroaiepate RNIN AMUN ipl gop 0c 4 oc kracwid tailpiece eee we bles Homestead Mfg. Co. 
eee, TW. CG. oc ikccccssccce -Expansion Program ...............0..0ee eee eee 100,000 .......... Southern Bell Telephone Co. 
40 Nashville, Tenn. ..............6.6 EE rire re ere re rere 790,000 2. ..002... Southern Bell Telephone and Teleg'h Co. 
A | a ea a so eNO a's Soin sm ial nn 3 Sasa pctd Mg nyecealie'e waa ers a 2,000,000 .......... E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Houston, Tex. ...........ccccees 2 alin ns hs Rie Glan a foe we eam ah ECAH perce Bethlehem-International Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. ............ acovataiees Building, Fermentation Cellars, Conveyor .... 300,000 2. ....0.. Columbia Brewery 
sd TROND, FA. occ cece cccceccsece BE ECO ere TT eer eee Terr Tee 5,000,000 .......... Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. 
Dallas, Texas ..............00000- EE errs rere Terre Tree re DO bats scvens Link-Belt Co. 
| 20 Woeiins, TEaMs ..... 2... cccccccccse WP RPRUWEUEEY IUIED, 655 oi oi eie ck nick 6 60s weeisies ote eeeen 250,000 .......... Kroehler Mfg. Co. 
* (have picture) 
Dec. Houston, Tex. ..............0005 PU RD a a es A ieee ss di nb torveg diereeewe mode eae 100,000 .......... Parker Brothers, Inc. 
Jackson, Ala. ............0sseeeee NI Nh Sh 58 9s55 cr) 0) 590.2 ox vessels 0a) 0 90 aaa: Mies eiale% 600,000 2.0.2.2... City (for lease) ? | 
VU i re reer Weather Instruments ................. 0000000 ee 500,000 2. ...06... Julien P. Friez & Sons 
Baltimore, Md. ..............-.+. RRR Ee AIRE MINOR NT (oS ci iss op, s.6-0.5,:60618 (6 oie Sieve arecouas'eidon-gerene 3,000,000 2.00.0... Glenn L. Martin Co, 
Memphis, Tenn, .............-.-- NNER ERAT MMU 55.6.9. o(ohs.00 5104 6c6 4s ooo ernie beso.’ eases 350,000 .......... Commercial Appeal 
BeveMANG, TEX... 2... ce ccecsaces EINES als ace ia ei cint eS 5a. 5:4, Salk (be dcav gies BS eb hie Fie eS 200,000 ..........Motor Fuels Corp. j 
south- es DS ee Recovery Room Unit ................. 0.0 ee eee 250,000 .......... Chesapeake-Camp Mfg. Co. | 
1etion a ee ere Power Plant Addition ........................ po eee reererr. American Tobacco Co. 
es t a nar Sco ose eT NOMI 50,5 gue aaa Si h78 504.16 ew) Csesa Tacs oie Abel's, a ra “eos Tubize Chatillon Corp. ' 
ata 4 
-aper MARCH ' 
ciga- NIM oo, afore le Wocis aren isrecee sore ata Li C1 Cai Ss EONS Con er SEBOOO . 2.20.2. W. Frank Upchurch and Associates. 
This Richmond, SER eer ee ett Factory, Power House ............6.600 0000005 UL. S. Tobacco Co. 
é Se Se ae TOO, TI oii ek kc acdvccccecescbevntes 6,000,000 2.00.2... Southland Mills, Ine. 
make MORMON, WEe once cs cevcvcwccseceed Acid Recovery Plant, Filter ................. 160,000 ........... American Viscose Corp. 
. Georgetown, S. C. .........-e eee MPN 2a eng rc ro eio fa ew Viie 6 bb. Wise. odie. € 0c b2b alate dlareveL avs Southern Kraft Corp. 
: Baltimore, Md. ........ccsccscees Soap Plant Addition ...............cccccceues 110,000 .......... Lever Bros. Co. 
30,000 NMMNERTIRG DN g 10s. iosco.'0 0 68 pb win cey'o-averelere Finishing Mill Addition ...................... Travora Manufacturing Co. 
TRIM foioinig, ois. 15.f6'5 6 a 25-0094. Win iv a ere -Phosphate Blast Furnace ..................... 450,000 22000002 .. Tennessee Valley uthority 
stand- Houston, Men crs ake eee ee Natural Gasoline Plant ......................4. ol Del Ray Petroleum Co. 
hemi- Plymouth, N. C. ..............065 Li i cer ranean rerscraee 800,000 .......... North Carolina Pulp Co, 
Sgro Columbus, Ga. ...................Mill Group Addition ......................... Swift Manufacturing Co. 
& Co., Muscle Shoals, Ala. .............. 5,000,000 2.2... .. Electro-Metallurgical Co, 
n Co.. Pensacola, Fla. ...............65 -Building to House Equipment ............... 200,000 ......... Newport Industries 
News Pascagoula, Miss, ................ Construct 3 Ship Ways ...................000e Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
News Newport News, Va. ............. PWG WO PATISION 5 a0. 6c occ i ccs sce cece ccnnesvecve 1,000,000 2.2.0.2... Newport News Shipbuild- 
rican a i ing & Dry Dock Co. , 
che Baton Rouge, La. ................ OR NOSUE MIMMNO 60 oiwicis coerce ds Cee aee ene eweeeese 200,000 2.0.0.0... Gulf States Utility Co. 
enem EE a ee Li TASES OG BOR grrr Weg ere ee ea gn 2,000,000 .......... National Biscuit Co. 
linent PRMMMR MINDS 255 6.6 oo oss aieie ww weno ligt ties am 100,000 2. ........¢ Athens Manufacturing Co. | 
field Pulaski, 1 MES SRE be are SMTA TPNNN MEM 5 515,10 co, diss, & 5,0 .aore eid salio, ae. mara vudielwie 150,000 2.0.0.0... Acme Hosiery Dye Works | 
1el( Washington, D.C. ...........0006 Erect Bus Termir rT) | | Greyhound Lines 
CS EL CR Ee oer [i es CCL a ee 500,000 20.0000... Chatham Manufacturing Co. 
Brooksville, Fla. ................. OmevOr WA PIANE 2... 6... icc eencteeaeates 165,000 .......... Woburn Industries - Farm Bureau i 
San Antonio, Tex. ...............4 APPpIAMe WAGCUOTY .... 6. ccc eect ecise sees ets 200,000 2.0.02... American National Aircraft) Corp. 
Port Arthur, Tex. ................ PN TRU ooo Sire 4:.0 e5656 wore) Siecle wise ard ay gee 1,000,000 .. 22... Texas Company | 
PRINTS 6 6-05 ses v0. 686.5 9 8-5 hres ec sate Improvement Program ..................... - Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
APRIL 
Richmond, Va. ................+6. MINE ORME ooo oc ake: osese ie wp. a0e Srderarertiore es nersiave Continental Baking Co. 
CTS er Construction Program .......0..0.0.0.00 0055 e eee SOG M00 2 nc scccs Continental Oil Co. 
pd Winston-Salem, N I Se rsa do Saray iggy ioe gai earrac GS SANGO © 300,000 2.2. .02.... Hanes Hosiery Mills 
Six Follansbee, W. Ya. a re er ere ere eee Wheeling Steel Co. 
ae Huntington, W. Va. ............. OU RD oO pen eae ee crane ar ar ica eee a 360,000 ........... American Rolling Mill Co. 
1939 RRB EEE OE aero ye Seer ee” Natural Gasoline Plant .............0 cece eeee Warren Petroleum Corp. 
Panama City, Fla, .............. EERIE SG i cleveis sletaxatsiotcid oie nwvaiiere Abnacad weremeae S 200,000 0.0.0.0... Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Railway Co. 
000 
O00 — 
000 Baltimore, Md, .................+ Power Plant Extension .................06005 3,600,000 .......... Consolidated Gas, Electric 
O00 Light & Power Co. 
UC AR! a UT SENUIREMON MINES! © s0.l6:cac675) o)ssice. 015; ,016- 0) 6s4;5 sap enero 8194594 Wie-s-¥r 250,000 ..........Bethlehem-International Supply Co. 
— WVOBINCO, WOK, 5. chic cis tc ewes Gas Repressuring, Casinghead Plant ...... -. 1,000,000 20 00000..0: Atlantic Refining Co. 
O00 PUOUStON, WOK. 56 sci cence see PUPMECRN NER Bela: eects ateveciencieiteve:ar ect tn si'ere e)wieisis oiglein #410 MOY acoso 6aces. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Cedartown, Ga. ................06- | 1 RS AR oe ae eee aa ar hror arten arene areca are tr Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
M00 WRGUCIIDD, FED, oo ic cc cies ee aee ET sarees ao 3 aik eros ao acne, Sisal sak aia Bata Shoe Co. 
Clarksville, Tenn. ................ NS | eee Terre ree reer 1,500,000 .......... B. F. Goodrich Co. 
rer rere MN 0.25 5 G9 60659 5 '6ca loko ros ess 915 vescs corel-o nh cicny a one qe ls, Aioy eis: sce 100,000 .......... Nolde Bros. 
MORIRABUNEO UIE, WES os. 5 occ ccc oo MMMM REUMID oo sect tc eres sean re deen ne ree 100,000 .......... Southern Dairies 
IMMEDI NPERS) eens 6 -dis0 de ave-ope, yaw ed Ol Sn Oh Oa ae ar American Viscose Corp. 
Lake Charles, La. ............... Steel Barrel, Drum Plant .................-.. 100,000 2.0.2.6... Wackman Welded Ware Co. 
000 MMI, ING I. ects cece ed MMI a rosie 6.5146) cee a (are ee.ci< diate oS cio wis ciate 4 Oe he Ke American Tobacco Co. 
O00 Baltimore, Md. ................04. INI oo ic Sie 5 ono cuore 6c9:% is 6,4 ei winsels) a ierG ales e aie 1,000,000 2.0.0.0... Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. 
000 eer HEGOMNCTY AGGQIION ... ..< 2065s cccs ccc ccseecee ence 800,000 ..........Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
Middletown, Va. ............... .-Quarry, Lime Plant ..........- eda wratehe alate 250,000 ..........M. J. Grove Lime Co. 
— BROCMENOME, VR, on ns. ccicccesecenns MNURE Ror ycevetal song Ge eyecsreceidieiela soloists ulaiw anapeaietnns eres U.S. Tobacco Co. 
100 
JUNE 
O00 Atlanta, Ga. PRIMING) EPNIIINE 55. sce oi ek Ko else ceddasieweeeece Chevrolet Motors Co. 
O00 OWEN, TH, le. occ ccc ed Oo ee er eer ee ra OE 6 sia ase a s:sere Coca Cola Bottling Co. 
O00 New Orleans, La, ...............4: Auto Service Station ............... 0.0 cee eee 120,000 .......... United States Tire Supply Co. 
PE, TI, vnc veciccscevvccnves Bakery and Office Bldg. .............6000.0005 1,000,000 2.0.0.2... National Biscuit Co. 
—— Charlestown, W. Va. ..........-. Plant Addition ...... 1,500,000 .......... Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
O00 os EE a ren Sere ee eee .--Iron Ore Plant .... 250,000 .......... Surface Combustion Corp. 
O00 Birmingham, Ala. ...............e0re Conditioning, Sintering Plant ............ Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
WG. MIOUNS, NEO. 2. cei cic esees Oilwarehouse, Garage ........... cece eee cence BZ5,000 2... cee Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 
= BE. Baete, Me. 2... ccc ccacecscces NOE oie 00.6 scar veers, derao.s 6) adie oney odio eee Saree lee 125,000 .......... Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 
O00 MONE, “WOK. ioe csv esis siceceeies PU MMN a 3 arse 6. rae paos 0-0 8 006 ie Seno oh ras 8818: 4 4.981 138,000 .......... Por-Tex Oil Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. .............. «...-- Additions, Improvements ...............0000005 186,500 .........: Atlanta Terminal Co. 
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THEL operations were at 54.5 per cent 

of capacity for the last week of June. 
The outlook does not promise much in- 
crease in rate of output in the immediate 
future, but fall operations are expected to 
show larger production as new automo- 
hile models add to production by the mo- 
tor industry. 

Scrap metal registered a slight decline 
in price notwithstanding continued large 
purchases from abroad. The proposal in 
Congress to place foreign shipments on a 
quota basis which would apply a_per- 
centage to various countries according to 
average purchases over a period of years, 
has yet to be acted upon. 


Reports from the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce state 
that during 1938 there shipped 
through the Port of Mobile to Japan 34.- 
43 tons of scrap iron and steel valued 
at $589,334. During the same period 
there were shipped from the Birmingham 
District, through Mobile, approximately 
207,700 tons of pig iron to Japan, valued 
at $4,637,535. 


were 


fforts are continued to get prices on 
2 more stable basis in the light of the 
adverse effect on profits that has resulted 
from price cutting. 

tailroads, some of which have report- 
ed better revenue figures of late, may be 
expected through increased buying to 
contribute to an increase in steel output 
before long. 

Private building lags, however, and 
until the situation improves the construc- 
tion industry cannot be expected to add 


largely to steel orders. 


Prepared for Larger Business 


In the meantime while general business 
hesitates, the backlog of demand created 
by depreciation grows and the steel in- 
dustry as a whole, from the standpoint of 
plant condition and economy of 
tion, is in a better position than ever be- 


opera: 


fore to take care of increased business. 
Birmingham operations are practically 

unchanged at 71 per cent of capacity in 

thirteen of the district's six- 


steel and 








—— 


teen blast furnaces are turning out pig 
iron. The continued high rate of steel 
production at this Southern center, which 
has been uniformly in advance of the bal- 
ance of the country for some time past, 
retlects the demands of the growing mar- 
kets of the South as well as the quality 
of the output. The benefit gained by the 
abolishment of “Pittsburgh Plus” in steel 
pricing also is not to be overlooked. 


The American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction announced that new orders for 
fabricated structural steel booked during 
May were the largest for any month this 
year. For the first five months of 1939 
new orders totaled 553,252 tons as com- 
pared with $90,201 during the same five 
months of last vear. 

The bridge across the Raritan River 
will likely take 9,240 tons of shapes, be- 
sides 4,500 tons being required for an ad- 
ministration building at Washington. 
The New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. building at Boston will require 2,100 
tons of reinforcing Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has booked an order for 2,409 
tons for a Delta, California, bridge: 
Carnegie-IHlinois Steel Corporation re- 
ceived an order for 1,700 tons of rein- 
forcing steel for a sewage plant at Gary, 
Ind. 


The United Engineering and Foundry 
Co, have announced orders running into 
several millions for steel-mill equipment 
from two Japanese firms, one being for 
an S6-inch semi-continuous plate mill. 


steel. 


Steel Facts announces that since 1926 
the steel industry has dismantled a total 
of 173 blast furnaces, 39 plants for produc- 
ing steel ingots, and 144 plants for pro- 
ducing iron and steel finished products. 


Employment Greater Than 1926 


Notwithstanding the vast sums spent 
for labor saving equipment and the con- 
modern facili- 
about, in- 


struction of more cflicient 


ties. there has been brought 
stead of a decrease in employment, an 
increase, the number of men at work to- 
day being substantially higher than in 


1926. The number of men employed in 


MANU 








Market 


companies operating Continuous mills in- 
creased 28 per cent between 1926 and 
1937, while employment in companies 
producing sheet and strip steel on conven- 
tional mills increased 25 per cent over 
the same period. 

Labor’s share of the steel dollar in 1938 
was 40153 cents, or 14 per cent over 1929 
when it was 3514 cents. 

Excluding scrap, exports of iron and 
steel, according to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, totaled 147,760 
gross tons in May which was 4 per cent 
smaller than April. This 
brought the exports of iron and steel for 
the first five months of 1939 to a total of 


mee 


733,007 tons, compared with 967,397 tons 


figures for 


in the first five months of 1938. 

Canada was the chief buyer of these 
products in May, and Sweden was next. 
Third) place went to Japan, which 
brought 12,482 tons. 

Further figures released by the Bureau 
disclosed that during the first five months 
of 1939, 1,890,064 tons of scrap iron were 
exported, which 300,000 tons less 
than the comparable period of 1938. Japan 


was 
was the leading buyer of scrap in May. 


Reduction In Wages 


The Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
City, Iinois, has reported an agreement 
with its employes for reduction in wages 
beginning July 1. Those working on new 
mills and receiving above the 621% cents 
an hour minimum rate, will be reduced 
from 2 per cent to 5 per cent. Those on 
old) type mills will reductions 
from 10 per cent to 12 per cent. The labor 
cost on the latter mills being a larger 
item than on modern equipment, accounts 
The 
company does not expect to sell at lower 


receive 


for the greater reduction in wages. 


prices as a result of the cut, but to reduce 
! . . 
losses. The significance of this agree 


ment will not be overlooked by other 
manufacturers, some of whom have al- 
ready been able to obtain agreements for 
wage reductions, but the Granite City 
Steel Co, is believed to be the first organ- 
ization with modern equipment to reduce 
wages on the new continuous mill. 
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'THE INDUSTRIA 


The old joins hands with the new 


ISSISSIPPI has notably succeeded in retaining the atmos- 

phere of antebellum days without losing step with modern 
progress. The annual garden club pilgrimages to Natchez have 
in recent years reminded Americans from both the North and 
the South of the South’s heritage of traditions in addition to 
her contributions from many sources to the national wealth 
and prosperity. 

Because of her heavily timbered long-leaf pine lands, Mis- 
sissippi has long ranked high as a lumbering state and is now 
moving into a position of increased importance as a producer of 
natural gas, cottonseed oil products and textiles. In fact, 
Mississippi, where the past has been so notably preserved, is in 
step with the rest of the South in an industrial development 
made possible by rare advantages of climate and natural re- 
sources. Bethlehem Steel Company is contributing to the in- 
dustrial development of Mississippi and other Southern states 
through the facilities of the Maryland Plant at Sparrows Point, 
near Baltimore, and through the diversity of steel products this 
company is providing Southern industry. 








That the population of Jackson, now esti- 


mated at 60,000, has almost trebled since 1920. 


That horse collars, salad dressing, blotting 
paper, roofing, camera films and phonograph 
records are made wholly or in part from the 
by-products of Mississippi’s cottonseed oil mills. 


That Mississippi composition board con- 
tributes to the comfort of passengers on the 
Queen Mary and that visitors to Atlantic City 
tread on Mississippi yellow pine planks in the 
Atlantic City Boardwalk. 


That in Mississippi 118,000 children are 
carried daily in nearly 5000 busses to 1000 con- 
solidated rural schools. 





u = 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Portable Air-Operated Sludge 
Pump 


A circular issued by Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company of New York City 
presents brief details of a new develop- 
ment in the compressed air tield—an air- 
operated sludge pump. This new unit 
works on the ejector principle. Com- 
pressed air flows through the air inlet 
until a float valve in the drum shuts off 
the air discharge. The air is then forced 
into the drum instead of out the air dis- 
charge, and the pressure thus created 
forces the water out of the water dis- 
charge. This gives a pulsating flow much 
the same as a hand pump. Advantages 
claimed for the pump are: high lift ca- 
pacity; low air consumption: ability to 
handle up to 15 per cent of solids and to 
handle water containing sand or rock 
drill cuttings without causing rapid wear 
of expensive replacement parts. Its ap- 
plications are: mine shaft or winzes, 
coffer dam, caissons, sumps, pits, con- 
struction jobs, ete. 











Air-Operated Sludge Pump 


Electric Gate Operator 


The Barber-Colman Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill. announces an Electric Gate Op- 
erator designed to operate single-leaf 
swinging gates, including a latch which 
automatically locks the gate when in the 
closed position. Its most outstanding 
feature is the heliocentric speed reduction 
—the same type as used on many heavy 
jobs such as canal gate operators, ete. 
Other important features consist of the 
limit switch, adjustable friction clutch, 
and the latching mechanism. 

The operator is available in two mod- 
els—Model Q and Model QR—the former 
requiring constant contact of the control 
station, while the latter requires but 
momentary contact. Model QR is often 
controlled by a driveway plate or, espe- 
cially on residential jobs, by Radio Con- 
trol. Both models are suitable for stand- 
ard wire mesh gutes up to 14 feet wide, 
7 feet high, or 1000 pounds in weight. 
Gates weighing more than 500) pounds 
must be equipped with anti-friction bear- 
ings. 

The most simplified form of Barber- 
Colman Radio Control—equipment which 
provides means for controlling garage 
doors or gates and lights from the in- 
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New Ways 
of Doing Things 


























strument board of the car—is Model C 
which can be used only with the momen- 
tary contact operators, Models S, MR, 
VR, and QR, and a special limit switch 
for the operator must be specified. Press- 
ing a button in the car causes the door 
to open if it is Closed, and to close if it is 
open. 


GM Diesel Engines Series 71 


Now available in smaller sizes, the 
Diesel engine. one of the most efficient 
prime movers, offers the advantage of 
low cost power to small and large power 








Type RHLC Engine With Radiator Hood, 
Long Base and Clutch 


users alike. In the class of small type 
Diesels is Series 71 developed by General 


Motors and introduced by the Diesel 
Engine Division, General Motors Sales 


Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. While the 
development of this Series involved noth- 
ing radical in design, it was backed by 
25 years’ experience of the Winton En- 


if 


Type RLC Engine With Radiator, Long 
Base and Clutch 


gine Company, now the Cleveland Diesel 
Engine Division of General Motors. 
Series 71 GM Diesels is available in 
four sizes: Model 1-71, a one-cylinder 
model of 15 horsepower at 1200 r.p.m.: 
Model 3-71, 3 cylinders, 45 horsepower at 
1200 r.p.m.; Model 4-71, 4 cylinders, 60 
horsepower at 1200 r.p.m., and Model 6- 





Type RLC Engine With Radiator, Long 
Base and Generator 


71, 6 cylinders, 90 horsepower at 1200 


rp.m. Special equipment has been de- 
signed, matched with each engine, to 


meet requirements of specific applica- 
tions. Outstanding features in the design 
and construction of the GM Diesel Series 
71 engines are: Location of accessories, 
eight basic engine arrangements being 
available; balancing mechanism, lubri- 
cation features, direct injection of fuel, 
uniflow principle, close regulating gover- 
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nor which controls the speed of the en- 
gine with a minimum of variation 
throughout the entire operating range, 
and the design of all working parts to 
provide maximum engine life. 





High Pressure Starting-Air 


Compressor 
For use as a starting unit for internal 
combustion engines, Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, Phillipsburg, N. J., announces the 
Ingersoll-Rand Type 20 Compressor, a 
vertical, two-stage, two-cylinder, single- 


acting, high pressure stationary unit. 
The machines are built in four sizes 


ranging from 714 to 20 horsepower for 
piston displacements of from 29 to 60 
cubic feet per minute at discharge pres- 
sures of 300 to 400 pounds on heavy duty 
service, and up to 1,000 pounds on inter- 
mittent starting service. They are avail- 
able in a variety of drives, including di- 
rect Connection to electric motor, gasoline 
or oil engine, and flat or V belt. Type 20 
is water cooled, automatically lubricated, 
requiring a minimum of attention, and is 
particularly adaptable for starting sta- 
tionary and marine Diesel engines, as 
well as for supplying small quantities of 
high pressure air for industrial applica- 
tions. 





Ingersoll-Rand Type 20 Compressor 


500-Ton Hydraulic Press 

For use in the production stamping of 
automobile parts, three 500-ton South- 
wark single-acting Ilyspeed hydraulic 
presses were recently shipped from the 
Eddystone shops of the Baldwin-South- 
wark Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
These presses are capable of making 22 
short working strokes a minute, ranking 
them among the fastest hydraulic presses 
of their type. They have an adjustable 
stripper in the moving down platen and a 
full stroke of 20 inches, while the platen 
area is 48 inches by 41 inches, They may 
be operated manually, semi- or completely 
automatically. Of the self-contained, oil- 
operated type, the have side 
housings of cast steel. Pump, motor and 
valves are located on the top of the press 
and are readily accessible. 


presses 





Power Utility Fingerlift 
Truck 
Deriving its name—‘Stubby’—from a 
radically new design involving a com- 
pactness never achieved before, it is de- 
clared, in material handling equipment 
of like character, a new power utility 
fingerlift truck has been introduced by 
Clark Tructractor, Battle Creek, Mich.. 


for general purpose service around 
manufacturing plants, machine shops, 


warehouses, docks and freight terminals. 
The machine is only 38 inches wide, chin 
high, and lifts the bottom of the load to 
a height of 60 inches. It is gas powered 
for 24-hour continuous service. 
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FINGER-TIP PRESSURE releases the multiple-disc 
steering clutches in the TD-18 ... the engine, not 
the operator, does the work through power- 
release actuators built into the clutches. The 
Cross-section view, above, shows how they work. 
Only enough pressure is needed on the clutch 
lever to move a friction surface against the ro- 
tating clutch hub. Cam (3) rotates about a 
quarter turn on rollers (2), which separate cams 
(1) and (3). Cam (3) compresses main clutch 
spring (4) and releases clutch plates (5). 
The power-release actuators relieve the oper- 
ator of the hard pull ordinarily required to op- 
erate slow-speed, multiple-disc steering clutches 
—saving his strength and reducing fatigue. In 
addition, the clutches are fully engaged or dis- 
engaged—no drag on the discs, no unnecessary 
wear and heating. Brake assistance is seldom 
required when there is a load on the drawbar. 





INTERNATIONAL 
TD-18 
DIESEL 


A NEW DAY is here for users of heavy-duty mobile power! The new 70 h.p. Interna- 
tional TD-18 Diesel TracTracTor brings a new standard of operating performance 
and economy into the picture . .. more work, lower costs, bigger profits. 

The power and flexibility of the International 6-cylinder full Diesel engine are 
coordinated to a fine point with other features in the TD-18 ... @ higher percentage 
of the maximum drawbhar horsepower—70 h.p.—can be kept continuously applied to 
get more work done per day at lower cost. 

The engine starts easily and quickly from the operator’s seat... no time lost by 
man or machine in getting on the job. 

The TD-18 is the easiest steering crawler tractor built. Engine power, not manpower, 
releases the steering clutches through power-release actuators built into the clutches. 

Six forward and two reverse speeds provide close selection of traveling speed to 
load without loss in engine r.p.m. or maximum horsepower capacity. Automatic clutch 
brake facilitates fast shifting of gears. 

These features enable the operator to take full advantage of the power available 
-..and make the TD-18 unusually easy to handle and easy on the operator. 

Find out what the TD-18 offers for your jobs. The nearby International industrial 
power dealer cr Company-ownred branch w:.l give you full details. Remember that 
there are five other TracTracTors in the International line, also five wheel-type trac- 
tors, and eleven power units. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTIR COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


These Features Niean Efficiency, Low Cost, Long Life 


10. Positive track roller lubrication at all speeds. 
Quintuple-sealed track rollers have patented 
gravity lubrication at low speeds and pressure 
lubrication at high speeds. Oil and dirt seals 
on both sides of sprockets. Self-cleaning idler 
wheel. 

11. Tocco-hardened crankshaft with replaceable 
main and connecting rod bearings. 

12. Unit construction. Each steering brake, steer- 
ing clutch, track frame assembly, and other 


1. Six-cylinder full Diesel engine. 

2. Engine is started easily from the operator’s seat. 

3. Six forward and two reverse speeds. 

4. Automatic clutch brake for fast gear shifting. 

5. Easiest steering crawler tractor built. Power- 
actuated steering clutches. 

6. Steering levers and pedals adjustable to suit 
operator. 

7. Pivot shaft relieved of twisting stresses, and 
tracks kept in alignment, by ball-and-socket 1 [ 
outer pivots, diagonal-arm inner pivot bear- units, adjusted or replaced without disturbing 
ings, and roller stabilizer. adjacent parts. 

8. Track shoes keyed to track links to prevent 13. Famous TracTracTor accessibility. More pro- 
loosening of shoes. ductive hours, low maintenance cost. 

9. Triple-gear oil pump. Full-pressure engine lu- 14. Allied equipment engineered for the TD-18 
brication at all working angles. by well-known manufacturers. 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL POWER 
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HEAT-INSULATIONS 





b : 
Used in Production of Better Paper Products 


The Union Bag & Paper Corporation, Savannah, 
Ga., is one of the many new plants in the South 
that is effecting important fuel savings in the 
manufacture of its products, through the use of 


CAREY 85% MAGNESIA 


and other high-efficiency Carey Insulations. Carey 
offers a complete line of heat insulations, of 
proved permanence; the advantages of a national 
organization; 66 years of manufacturing experience. 
Write for Insulation Handbook. Address Dept. 61. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY = Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



















BUSINESS IS IMPROVING 


and plans for new development 
are being made. 


Our purpose is to help business 





Correspondence invited 
BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 
Gwynn CrowTuer, President 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















WATCHMEN’S 
CLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
408 Glenn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON e ATLANTA 
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» » » Finance « « « 
AND KINDRED SUBJECTS 








Business Loan Campaign 


A great to do is being made about business loans. Some 
seem to think that the Mead bill, which proposes to give govern- 
ment insurance up to 90 per cent to banks making such loans, 
is not sufficient but should be extended to cover a wider field 
of lending agencies. 

In spite of the record amount of excess bank reserves and 
desposit money not working, it is claimed that banks are not 
doing their duty when it is a well known fact that they are 
eager to make loans that are consistent with reasonable rules 
of safety. Those who are entitled to credit refrain from bor- 
rowing to expand their business because they are doubtful 
about the future. Very probably they will continue in doubt 
until a different program is adopted by government than that 
of inordinate spending. 


Time Lost in Strikes 


Interesting figures on strikes have been released by the De- 
partment of Labor. The average annual total of man-days 
lost as a result of labor disputes in the five years from 1933 
to 1937 inclusive was more than eighteen millions per year, as 
compared to an average of four million in the years from 1930 
to 1933 inclusive. 

The Knorville Journal, in calling attention to the matter, 
asks “Why have the workers of this country within five years 
lost every year more than four times the amount of time they 
did in the years preceding?’ It gives the answer as a “con- 
sistent and prolonged effectuation of the administration’s 
policy of encouraging discord between employer and employe, 
in the process playing to labor for political support and at the 
same time gratifying a deep-seated New Deal hostility to- 
ward American business.” 


Banks Owe But Little 


The National Banks of the United States had on March 29, 
1939, total deposits of $28,169,251,000, while the Bills Payable 
account was a mere $5,980,000. This, while $372,000 more 
than December 31, 1938, is nevertheless one of the lowest fig- 
ures of record. 

Credit Facilities 

In a survey of bank credit facilities by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, the question of banks’ failure to re- 
spond to the credit needs of worthy enterprise is pretty well 
answered. Of 1,775 concerns reporting their experiences in a 
questionnaire, only 5 per cent had been refused credit. 

live years ago Congress authorized the RFC to make loans 
to little business. Last year the RFC’s lending power were 
further increased. Many of those applying for loans reported 
the RFC’s standards too high. 

The Mead bill, now pending, came along as a Consequence, 
It contains the provision of 90 per cent guarantee by govern- 
ment. 


Indirect Taxes 


Speaking of taxes, B. C. Forbes in his column emphasizes 
the amount and wide sweep of insidious taxes of which most 
people are not aware. The National Consumers’ Tax Com- 
mission analyzing the revenue that came from hidden taxes 

(Continued on page 44) 
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KNOW YOUR 
BUSINESS 


TO CUSTOMERS 
SMALL AND LARGE 


@ The companies in this sys- 
tem make available, as a 
regular service, a reservoir 
of experienced personnel, 
cooperating in all matters 
looking to efficient uses of 
light, heat and power... 
in benefiting from improve- 
ments, expanding facilities, 
effecting economies. 





—AND WE KNOW OURS 


A coupie of thousand kilowatts to run a heat on a 
steel furnace ... or a light for a watchman’s shanty—it’s 
there when you want it, with “central station electric service” 
doing the job for you. 


You know your business—and what you need to make 
it run. We know our business and what it takes to meet your 
needs. 


Long years of experience, and a continuing responsi- 
bility to the obligations of public service are among the in- 
gredients in this recipe for public progress. 


That’s teamwork. That’s how industries and jobs and 
wages are built up. 


THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


ALABAMA - FLORIDA - GEORGIA - ILLINOIS - INDIANA - MICHIGAN - MISSISSIPPI - OHIO - PENNSYLVANIA -SO. CAROLINA - TENNESSEE 
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You neednt count em/ 


OU can avoid sleepless nights by routing your 

freight shipments via Precision Transportation— 
the Norfolk and Western Railway's unexcelled freight 
service between the Midwest and the Virginias and 
Carolinas and between the North and the South. Your 
shipments, regardless of size or product, receive care- 
ful handling, and are transported in modern freight 
cars on fastest schedules compatible with safety— 
arriving at their destinaton on time, in good condition. 
From pick-up to delivery, Precision Transportation 
provides economical and convenient freight service. 
Specify the Norfolk and Western Railway on YOUR 
next shipment. 














COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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“Finance and Kindred 
Subjects’’ 


Indirect Taxes 
(Continued from page 42) 


in the retail cost of goods and services, estimated that of total 
tax collections of $14,155,728,838, consumers paid $7,960,162,033 
as part of their purchases of Commodities. * * * More than 45 
per cent of total Federal revenues and more than 52 per cent 
of local taxes are paid by the public through indirect taxes. 





Government Competition With Utilities 

In a speech at Selma, Alabama, T. W. Martin, resident of 
Alabama Power Co., estimating the growth of the power 
market in Alabama, stated that the demand for power by 
1950 will be 60 per cent greater than for 1939, and will re- 
quire no less than $100,000,000 of new capital in the next ten 
years and call for the employment of 2,000 additional men. 

To supply this volume of power will require not less than 
1,000,000 tons of coal, and the additional power will have to 
be provided from steam plants. 

“For every dollar spent by the Power Company to increase 
power supply, industries and others will spend vastly more, 
and if in the course of the decade to come our company raises 
$100,000,000 in new capital, we should expect still additional 
investment throughout the State of at least five times that 
amount or $500,000,000, * * * It would mean the purchase of 
materials and equipment, much of them from Alabama firms, 
amounting to $6,500,000 per annum, which would result in 
a large increase in the payrolls of the industries supplying 
them.” 

All of this depends upon the ability of the utilities to raise 
new capital at reasonable rates and, in the language of Mr. 
Martin “provided the laws of the State and the Nation give 
that reasonable assurance to the investor which he should 
have.” 

Mr. Martin called attention to the fact that security issues 
of electric and gas utilities for four years, 1985 to 1938, 
amounts to $4,079,000,000, but this was largely confined to 
Western, Eastern and Northern states. The total amount ac- 
credited to the Southeast being $214,000,000 or 5.8 per cent. 

He says in his conclusion that the electric utilities in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi were unable to finance or refinance in that period 
because of open, Competitive warfare between Federal power 
agencies and the privately owned utilities. 


The Debt 

The Federal debt is now $40,365,075.000. This is not count- 
ing the money put out by government lending agencies, the 
total figures of which are not known. 

If Senator Byrd’s effort through a bill he introduced, to 
have the Treasury Department submit an exact statement of 
all obligations incurred by the Treasury and the numerous 
Bureaus that are lending, is adopted it will not be surprising 
if the debt is already beyond $45,000,000,000, and if to this 
are added government guarantees which an honest business 
house would put in its financial statement, it would not be 
surprising if the debt had gone to $50,000,000,000. 

It is suggested now by some New Dealers we can stand 
$100,000,000,000, but they are not the ones who want to see 
business improve and private initiative gain confidence so that 
the wheels of industry may hum again, nor are they concerned 
in any degree, so far as may be judged from their actions, 
about the payment of what we owe. An unbalanced budget 
does not upset them so long as it is possible to borrow un- 
limited funds at the lowest rate of interest ever known. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Ryerson Buys Philadelphia Plant 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., have purchased their Philadelphia plant 
property at 5200 Grays Avenue from the Tay- 
lor-Wharton Iron and Steel Company. The 
property had formerly been under lease. Ex- 
tensive improvements and additions which 
have been put under way by the Ryerson 
Company will greatly enlarge the scope of its 
service to the Philadelphia market. 


Fan Research Laboratory 


The Torrington Manufacturing Company 
of Torrington, Conn., has recently set up a 
new laboratory for the development and test- 
ing of propeller fans and blower wheels, the 
floor measuring approximately 30 by 100 feet, 
with a height of 16 feet to the rafters. Com- 
plete facilities are available for free air test- 
ing according to the NEMA code, and for 
pressure and exhaust testing of propeller 
fans up to 30 inches diameter and blower 
wheels to 20 inches diameter. Attic fans up 
to 48 inches diameter are tested in a housing 
designed to give performance similar to that 
obtained in actual experience. Facilities are 
also available for complete endurance tests 
and for testing fans in appliances such as 
unit heaters and coolers, automobile heaters 
and defrosters, oil burners, ete. 


Heads Certain-Teed Products 
Henry J. Hartley, former president of 
Nichols Engineering and Research Corpora- 
tion, has been elected president of Certain- 
Teed Products Corporation, New York City, 
manufacturers of building materials. He suc- 
ceeds C. L. Von Egloffstein, recently resigned. 


Heads Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Company 

John Edward Jackson has been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., to succeed his father 
recently deceased. Graduating in Civil En- 
gineering in 1924 from Iowa State College, 
Mr. Jackson has been actively connected ever 
since with various departments of the Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Company and its affiliate, 
the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company. 
Under his supervision the wind tunnel for 
N. A. C. A. at Langley Field, Va., was con- 
structed, as well as other important projects. 
William R. Jackson has been elected a di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Com- 
pany and also Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer. Other officers of the company are: 
A. C. Pearsall, Vice President; J. E. O'Leary, 
Vice President; H. W. Ford, Vice President, 
and George A. Smith, Secretary and Trea- 
surer. 





THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
COMPANY 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1938 
Report of the Company’s operations for the year 1938 is being mailed to 
the stockholders. Stated briefly, the results for the year show a decrease of 


20.49% in gross revenues, or from $169,436,436 in 1937 to $134,722,330 in 1938, and 
an increase in the net loss, after all taxes and other deductions, from $720,695 


to $13,124,530. 


Total operating expenses of $104,984,021 showed a reduction of $23,875,495, 
or 18.53%, compared with the year 1937. The expenses reflect an increase in 
wage rates which took effect in the latter half of 1937 and added about $4,150,- 


000 to the company’s expenses in 1938. 


Railway tax accruals, at $10,412,774, reflected a decrease of $505,781. Tax 
accruals include $3,709,108 pay-roll taxes covering unemployment compensa- 
tion under the Social Security Act and the Carriers’ Taxing Act of 1937 for 
the purposes of the Railroad Retirement Act. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS 























Year 1938 Year 1937 Decrease 
Railway Operating Revenues: 
From Freight ...... ....... eoseeses $115,426,378  $147,212,330 $31,785,952 
From Passenger .......... ipabhenes 10,561,495 11,918,602 1,357,107 
From All Other Sources........0-- 8,734,457 10,305,504 1,571,047 
MGA) oe ccctccbslekeasew eccccccees 9134,422,330  $169,436,436 $34,714,106 
Railway Operating Expenses.......... 104,984,021 128,859,516 23,875,495 
Net Railway Operating Revenue....... $29,738,309 $40,576,920 $10,838,611 
Other Operating Charges: 
Railway Tax Accruals........... eeeee 10,412,774 10,918,555 505,781 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents. . 4.473.741 4,749.740 275.999 
Net Railway Operating Income.. .. ... $14,801,494 $24,908,029  $10,00,831 
Other Income from Investments and 
Other Sources (Net)... 4,207,959 6,554,711 2,346,752 
Income Available for Fixed Charges... $19,059,753 $31,463.336  $12,403.583 
Fixed Interest and Other Charges......  32,184.283 32,184,031 *252 
NEE MGCRIDE onus cst c.ceanen. aospeee D$13 124.530 D$720,695  $12,403.835 








(*) Denotes Increase. (D) Denotes Deticit. 
BALANCE SHEET 
The balance sheet at December 31, 1938, shows total investments (less 
accrued depreciation) of $1,078,104,478 and current assets of $23,818,931. The 
total of interest bearing debt and leased lines obligations outstanding was 
$683,808,070. Current liabilities amounted to $26,855,503. The capital stock out- 
standing was $315,158,485 and corporate surplus $60,337,728. 


The report presents a condensed statement of the Plan for Modification 
of Interest Charges and Maturities, and points out that of the total of 
$542,810,628 of securities affected by the Plan, voluntary assents have been 
received on $469,481,178, or 86.49 per cent., from more than 57,000 holders. 





DANIEL WILLARD, 
President. 
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Perkins on Board of Directors of 
Koppers Company 


Walter F. Perkins, vice president of Kop- 
pers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., in charge of 
its Baltimore operations, has been_ elected 
a member of the board of directors of Koppers 
Company. A graduate of Lehigh University, 
where he received a degree in Civil Engineer- 
ing, Mr. Perkins joined the former Bartlett 
Hayward Company in 1915. He went to the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpora- 
ticn as works manager in 1927, returning to 
Bartlett Hayward in 1932 as vice president 
and general wanager. He later became presi- 
dent and held that position until 1986 when 
the company, a subsidiary, was absorbed as 
a Givision of Koppers Company. He has been 
vice president of Koppers Company since 
that time and is in charge of the Bartlett 
Hayward and American Hammered Piston 
Iting divisions, and the Maryland Drydock 
Cempany, a subsidiary. 


Roebling Announces Appointment 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturers of wire and wire rope, 
insulated wire and cables and wire cloth and 
netting, announce the appointment of Eazl 
N. Graf as manager of their Pittsburgh 
(Pennsylvania) at 855 West North 
Avenue, 


branch 


Hercules Announces Appointments 


Hercules Powder Company of Wilmiazton, 
Del., announces the appointment of Artiur 
Langmeier as director of operations of the 
Naval Stores Department, and of Paul May- 
field, formerly assistant director of sales, 
to succeed Mr. Langmeier as director of sales 
of the Naval Stores Department. In his new 
pcsition, Mr. Langmeier will have charge of 
all manufacturing and development work at 
the plants and naval stores work at the Ex- 
reriment Station. He joined Hercules ‘n 1521 
and Mr. Mayfield in 1926. 


Chemical Industries Exposition 


More than 260 leading manufacturers have 
already engaged space for the 17th Exposition 
of Chemical Industries to be held at Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, December 4 
to 9, 1939. Three entire floors of the Palace 
are reserved for the Exposition which prom- 
ises to exceed all of its predecessors in size 
and scope. The Exposition will be under 


the personal direction of Charles F. Roth, 
President of the International Exposition 
Company. 


Republic Steel Addition 


Contracts have been awarded by Republic 
Steel Corporation for the construction of a 
Fretz-Moon continuous gas butt-weld fur- 
nace addition to its plant at Youngstown, 
Ohio, for making butt-weld pipe % inch to 3 
inches in diameter and in random lengths up 
to 45 feet. Construction is scheduled to be- 
gin soon. The new mill will adjoin the exist- 
ing butt-weld mills at Republic’s tube plant 
and, upon completion, will give Republic 
facilities in Youngstown for producing gas 
weld butt, old style conventional butt, lap 
weld, and electric weld. The Fretz-Moon 
patents are jointly owned by Republic and 
Spang & Chalfant Company, Pittsburgh, 
through the Fretz-Moon Tube Company, 
Butler, Pa., which has two such mills. Steel 
for these mills has been furnished from 
Youngstown, and the demand for the pipe has 
been good. Republic has completed enlarge- 
ment of one of its open hearth furnaces in 
Youngstown and has begun work to increase 
the capacity of another. The two enlarged 
furnaces will have a capacity of about 175 
tons, giving Republic four such furnaces in 
Youngstown. Ten of the company’s 15 fur- 
nace units there have a capacity of about 125 
tons and one a capacity of about 145 tons. 


Dedicating Large Crane Valve 


A valve to be dedicated, at a date to be 
determined, in the Museum of Science and 
Industry, Jackson Park, Chicago, was de- 
signed, manufactured and donated to the 
Museum by Crane Co., Chicago. Identified 
as a 72-inch iron body gate valve, it is brass 
trimmed with by-pass valve, gear operated. 
The valve weighs more than 17 tons, with a 
valve aperture of 6 feet and a depth at the 
aperture of 3 feet, 9-1/8 inches. Its width at 
the aperture, not counting the by-pass valve, 
is 7 feet, 5 inches, and its height is 18 feet, 
® inches, counting the cast iron base but 
not the platform. 
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Simmons Awarded Honorary 
Degree 


In recognition of his achievements in the 
electrical industry, Donald M. Simmons, 
Chief Engineer of the General Cable Corpora- 
tion, New York City, has been awarded an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering by 
Princeton University. Mr. Simmons gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1911 with the degree 
of A.B. and received his E.E. degree there 
two years later. Except for two and one-half 
years in the Army, he has been in the elec- 
trical cable field for more than twenty-five 
years. He is a fellow of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers and a member 
of the major foreign electrical societies. 


Dodge Manufacturing 
Representatives 


The Dodge Manufacturing Corporation of 
Mishawaka, Ind., manufacturers of conveying 
and power transmission equipment,  an- 
nounce the appointment of two new repre- 
sentatives in the South—The Moore Dry Kiln 
Company of Jacksonville, Fla., and the Cun- 
ningham Machinery Company of Shreveport, 


La. 


: a a = ? : 
Link Belt at New York World's Fair 

The participation of Link-Belt Company of 
Chicago, Ill., in the New York World's Fair 
of 1939 is intended to familiarize the general 
public with the “vital functions of machinery 
in making life better for us all.’’ Since Link- 
selt products are so widely used in this 
country, the company, as a manufacturer of 
mechanical equipment, is particularly well 
fitted to interpret American industry to the 
masses. In the preparation of its exhibit, it 
has endeavored to inject into its display an 
impelling human interest motif. A central 
sculptured figure represents the Spirit of 
Power Transmission, which, through the 
medium of a Silverstreak Silent Chain Drive, 
is energizing one of the great cities of the 
future. This city depicts the progress man 
has made in the generation, transmission and 
control of power. The exhibit itself is the 
most inclusive display the company has ever 
assembled — photo murals, — translites, 
dioramas, equipment and operating units in a 
modern colorful setting—-occupying about 
twice the space Link-Belt had at the Century 
of Progress Fair in Chicago. 


+ * 
Crane Employed for Moving 
Heavy Machinery 
When it becomes necessary for a large 
manufacturing plant to move, the problem of 
how to move and relocate bulky machinery 
and equipment is of foremost importance. 
This problem was worked out satisfactorily 
in the removal of an aeroplane plant from one 
city to another via truck transportation, 
since the plant was not connected directly 
with railroad facilities. The manufacturer 
made easy work of the difficult job by em- 
ploying a P&H, Model 250, truck crane. The 
mobility of the 15-ton capacity crane made 
it possible to load and unload the machinery 
quickly and easily with a minimum amount 
of handling, a feature phase of the operation 
being the lowering of a large hydraulic press 
to the ground from a vertical to a horizontal 
position, the press weighing 51,000 pounds 
with most of the weight in the top half. The 

crane was equipped with a 40-foot boom. 


Schwanhausser Vice President of 
Worthington 


Edwin J. Schwanhausser has been elected 
vice president of Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J., ac- 
cording to President H. C. Beaver. Mr. 
Schwanhausser is a graduate of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology and has been with 
Worthington since 1915. He was made as- 
sistant Works Manager in 1927 and in 1929 
was transferred to the Corporation's Buffalo 
Works as Works Manager. His duties have 
been concerned with the development and 
manufacture of Diesel and gas engines, air, 
gas and refrigeration compressors. As Vice 
President and Works Manager, he will con- 
tinue in his present responsibilities. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


Gross revenues of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company for 1938 show a decrease 
of 20.49 per cent, as compared with 1937, ac- 
cording to the annual report for 1938 (the 
one hundred and twelfth annual report of 
the company) as submitted to stockholders 
by President Daniel Willard and the Board 
of Directors. After deduction of taxes and 

(Continued on page 48) 


For Better Regulation 
of Temperatures in 


RESEARCH 


and 


PROCESSING 
IN EVERY FIELD 


ONTROL by JOHNSON 


In the Tobacco Research Laboratory at the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station, nine test chambers, designed and erected by the Research Staff of 
the Experiment Station, are used in studies of the curing of tobacco. Accurate 
control of conditions in the test cabinets is extremely important. Pictured above 
are a few of the Johnson automatic temperature and humidity control devices 
which are depended upon to assume this responsibility . . . Two of the 
Johnson Duplex Record-O-Stats are shown. One of these instruments is 
employed for each test cabinet, with two sensitive elements carried into the 
cabinet to control both dry and wet bulb temperatures, recording them, at 
the same time, on the Record-O-Stat’s chart. The switchboard includes all 
of the remote control switches for the operation of Johnson dampers, through- 
out the laboratory, so that the operator may command the entire installation 





from one point. 

Such special applications are “regular business’ for the Johnson 
organization. Everywhere in industry, whether the problem be research or 
production and processing, Johnson automatic temperature and humidity 
control equipment, applied by Johnson's trained engineers, provides the 
answer. Countless plants, in all parts of the continent, place their temperature 
control problems in our hands, with complete confidence. 


ALSO: JOHNSON CONTROL FOR SPACE HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 






ath N 
AUTOMATIC 2oé 3ehaie2. CONTROL 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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making a total of about 12,355 miles. At the of service life and maintenance, as well as 
INDUSTR IAL N E WS end of the year the company and its directly savings in construction. ‘ : 
operated subsidiaries had 2,083 locomotives ; The Wood Preserv’ 1g Corporation, subsid- 
——— 1278 passenger-train cars; 83,642 freight- iary of Kopp ympany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
train cars; 148 floating or marine equipment ; ; aoa 
units, and 1763 service and miscellaneous POWER TRANSMISSION UNITS— 
equipment units. Book No. 1600—announced as a new hand- 
Presenting a condensed statement of the book of modern power transmission units, 





(Continued from page 47) 


other items, there wi: 





loss from $720,695 to $1: . hs Modification of Interest Charges containing complete design and application 
Total eperating iy yen Fag peta si aoa Matieriticn, the report points out that of data, dimensions, weights, list prices, CTOBS- 

of $23,875,495, Ait Paecti > an ee cet the total of $542,810,628 of securities affected indexed for the convenient use of design 

with 1937, the a ge ‘Tect)in the latter PY the Plan, voluntary assents have been re- engineers and plant managers, 

se pat oer and added about $4.150,000 to the ceived on $499,481,178, or 86.49 per cent, from Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 

pacha tate : ] cee oe ~ more than 57,000 holders. TONCAN IRON PIPE— 


company’s expenses in 1938. } eC ’ ges 

Railway operating revenues” for = 1938 Catalog—*Toncan Tron Pipe for Tough 
amounted to $134,722,330, as compared with Service,” telling the story of Toncan Copper 
$169,436,435 for 1937, a decrease of $54,714,106, Molybdenum Tron Pipe and covering such 
while railway operating expenses for 1938 TRADE LITERA TURE subjects as: electric weld process of manu- 
amounted to $104,984,021, as compared with facture; rust and corrosion resistance; rec- 
f 859,516 for 1937. This left net railway ommended applications; details of various 
operating revenues of $29,738.309 in 1938, as tests; physical properties; threading pro- 
























compared with $40,576,920 in 1937, a decrease TIMBER BRIDGES— : cedure; welding; sizes and weights; where 
of $10,838,611. LBooklet—presenting a survey of typi “al to buy, ete. 

The total miles of track operated during types of highway bridges in the United Republic Steel Corporation, Advertising 
the year included about 6405 miles of. first States, built of pressure treated timber, Division, Cleveland, Ohio. 
main track and 5,950 miles of all other track, with engineering data, photographs, a EVAPORATORS 








aie ae Catalog and Reference Work—intended to 
supply information to those interested in 
evaporating equipment with details regard- 
ing the design, selection and proper ap- 
plication of such equipment, and to make 
better Known the features and advantages 
of Struthers-Wells evaporators. ° 
Struthers-Wells, Division of Struthers 
Wells-Titusvile Corporation, ‘Titusville, 
a. 
AGITATORS AND MIXERS— 
Catalog No. 395--illustrating and describ- 
ing Patterson Agitators and Mixers and 
chemical machinery and equipment for the 
process industries, 
The Patterson Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Kast Liverpool, Ohio. 
PEANUT PICKER— 
Bulletin No. 78—-devoted to Frick Steel Pea- 
nut Pickers, with brief description of the 
units and illustrations showing design and 
construction as well as application; the 


(J Wis 4 machine may be fed by hand from either 
j Uy the right or left side. 

e yp \ Mi) Frick Company, Ine., Waynesboro, Pa. 
% f PLASTIC MATERIALS— 
yg Handbook—presenting S2 pages of technical 
UA f data on Plaskon Molded Material, with va- 


rious sections illustrated to cover various 


Need 
CHEAPER 
Water? 







eS 
s. 







properties of the material and its physical 





Prin constants; essential principles of plastic 
” design, ete.; tables covering capacity of 
: . hvdraulic rams in tons; temperature con- 
version; steam temperature vs. gauge pres- 
sure diameters and areas of circles, and 
TURBINE PUMP! pec 
@ 

Booklet—“Simple Blueprint Reading with 

Particular teference to Welding and 

E" S t | s i P R E Cc | S i Oo N B Ul LT Welding Symbols of The American Weld- 
ing Society’: price 50 cents, postage pre- 
very erling ts ! postage 





Plaskon Company, Ine., Toledo, Ohio. 
paid in the United States; 75 cents, postage 


BLUEPRINT READING— 
i prepaid elsewhere, 
eaten y ] t Cc os t s N ° M r°] re: The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, 






Ohio. 

GPARE us 3 minutes of your time because of the “free floating drive” WATER SOFTENING— 
and we can easily prove to your shaft; the fact that both pipe and i a No, oi ete Zeolite Wate 
Boss : ike. a 4 A = i ew ae - SO ening, ou Triage ie Slinplest methoe 
satisfaction that a Sterling Deep couplings are machine cut threaded for removing hardness from a water supply 
Well Turbine Pump will save you to insure a tight fit (no possible by the use of the Zeolite Water Softener; 
money! chance for water to contact ing ee any 2215-—ilustrating and deserib- 
; rf . . mile) = acing es Ing Portable Water Softeners for oil well 
We can prove, also, that a Sterling threads) ; the precision assembly of drillers, the standard Permutit Zeolite 
is practically trouble-free. That's the pump proper. Water Softener now being equipped. with 
? skids for portability; application, operat- 


. . ‘ 5 r ° , . wr ing principle, sizes ¢ ‘apacities d » 

¢cisiOn &y If you need service, Sterling gives it—from coast to coast. gal nl sieliaceaaiealien 

Q me % The Permutit Company, 3230 West 42nd 
ee ~ Street, New York, N. Y. 


HANDLING METHODS— 


Write us about sooklet No. 16--presenting 24 full page 





your pumping action pictures on latest material handling 
“s methods. 
problems Towmotor Co,, 1237 BE. 152nd Street, Cleve- 


’ land, Ohio, manufacturers of straight gas 
today! power industrial tractors and trucks. 
BONNEY HAND TOOLS— 
Catalog No. 39—covering a full line of alloy 
steel sockets, wrenches and small hand 


STERLING tools: 92 pages, printed in two colors, 
showing not only the complete line of Bon 
ney hand tools but many new items that 

PUMP have recently been added, 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allentown, Pa. 


CORPO RATION WESTINGHOUSE AT WORLD'S FAIR— 
Portfolio —“Quick Facts on Westinghouse 
at the New York World’s Fair,” including 


Hamilton, O. information on the assistance given by 
Westinghouse engineers to the many private 
Stockton, Cal. exhibitors, and to the Fair Corporation it- 


self, as well as the exhibits in the West- 

inghouse Building. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PRODUCTS 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— 


eat & We now manufacture ani offer to the 

trade tanks in all sizes for pressure or 
q > N @ravity work. Also other steel equipment 
of either 


WELDED OR RIVETED CONSTRUCTION 


This applies to field as well as shop built 
equipment 





Write us for information and quotations 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
| | CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


TANKS 



































all HEADS | styles 


FLANGED & DISHED . .. FLANGED 
ONLY ... DISHED ONLY... DOUBLE 
DISHED ... OBROUND .... PARABOLIC 
For All Types of Tanks 
One Head or a Carload 
We Can Form Heads from All Metals 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
The Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 





Nickel-clad or Stainless Vessels 


Starch kettles, digestors, vats, and other 
vessels of this durable metal. Your de- 
signs or ours—''custom made" to order. 


TANKS, TOWERS, BOILERS, KIERS, KETTLES 
STANDPIPES, SMOKESTACKS, AIR RECEIVERS, Etc. 


Write for “Tank Talk” No. 1-D 











R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 

















FOR 8 
S 
ARS 
p rN go YE 
The combination of our experience and “the 
wood eternal” is unbeatable. That’s why plants 


new and old are continually in- 
stalling our tanks. 

We will be glad to figure with 
you. Meanwhile let us send you 
our catalogue. 

















N G. M. DAVIS & SON 
P. O. Box 5, Palatka, Florida 
7, 











WOOD TANKS 


Wood Stave Pipe 





THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE TANK & TOWER CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Largest Works of Its Kind in the South 








Filtration and Pumping Equipment 
Fer Water Works and Swimming Peols 
Sales and Installation 
BURFORD, HALL AND SMITH 
140 Edgewood Avenue, N. E., 

Atlanta, Georgia 








Water Purification Plants 
Any Type—Any Purpose—Any Capacity 


Dry Chemical Feed Machines 
Swimming Pool Filters 


E. W. BACHARACH & CO. 


Rialto Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Harbor Works 

Bridges Difficult and unusual foundation and engineering problems a specialty Sugar Mills 

Railroads 114 Li Power Plants, Dams, 
Railroad Terminals ; iberty Street, New York Reservoirs, Pipe Lines, 
Warehouses Philadelphia, Pa.; Havana, Cuba; Lima, Peru; Cartagena, Colombia Tanks. 


Industrial Plants 











JULY NINETEEN THIRTY-NINE 
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United States Cotton Exports 


XPORTS of cotton from the United 
States in May totaled 148,000 bales 
valued at $7,293,000 compared with 178.- 
000 bales valued at $8,973,000 in April 
and 193,000 bales valued at $10,156,000 in 
May 1988, according to U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Total exports for the ten months, Au- 
gust through May aggregated 3,107,000 
bales valued at $159,019,000 compared 


000 for the corresponding ten months of 
1937-1938, a decrease of 2,120,000 bales or 
40.6 per cent in quantity and $128,294,000 
or 44.7 per cent in value. 


With the exception of Japan 
Sweden, smaller shipments were 
corded for the principal foreign destina- 
tions during the ten months of the cur- 
rent cotton season as compared with the 


and 
re- 


corresponding ten months of last season. 
Exports by principal countries for the 
ten months follow: 


with 5,227,000 bales valued at $287,313.,- 
Bales Dollars 
1938-39 1937-88 1938-39 1937-38 

BRNO: os kahes eS en Soa see 818,000 591,000 $41,124,000 $31.540,000 
United Kingdom .......... 384,000 1.499.000 19,331,000 80,453,000 
PWNS soc C2 e cae ee ee sans 332,000 704,000 17,478,000 39.769,000 
SRDS cnnsndcnsseeescas 292,000 628.000 15,393.000 35,584,000 
Italy . TOT ERT EEE EL ee oe 252,000 464,000 12,849,000 25,130,000 
Canada CS eT Tee eee 191,000 217.000 9,401,000 11.644,000 
FURR 222. sawws ee ses aan es 148.000 199.000 7.902.000 11.231.000 
BUMNON col sskeneseeee ees 88,000 758.000 4,500,000 4,491,000 
PRRIPIM cas es kee ce eee e > 84.000 178.000 4.291.000 10,071,000 
Netherlands (sea eenas wade 65,000 110,000 3.442.000 6,481,000 


Newsprint Paper Production 


in the South 


HROUGH | large-scale commercial 

production of newsprint paper in the 
South, it that the United 
States will again supply a substantial 
proportion of its newsprint paper needs, 
according to the Forest Products Divi- 


sion, Department of Commerce. 


is possible 


Laboratory experiments concerned 
with the production of newsprint paper 
from southern pine have been conducted 
for some time. One large commercial 
plant for production of newsprint paper 
is already being erected in the South and 
the intention to erect another has been 
announced recently. 

Statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show the increasing 
dependence of the United States on for- 
eign sources for newsprint paper. Ap- 
proximately 278,000 tons, or 14.6 per cent 
of the domestic consumption of news- 
print in the United States were imported 
in 1914. 


By 1920 imports of newsprint had in- 
creased to 729,000 tons, or 31 per cent of 
domestic consumption during that year. 
Increased imports continued thereafter 
and in 1930 totaled 2,279,000 tons, or 64.9 
per cent of domestic consumption. Dur- 
ing 1938 imports of newsprint totaled 2,- 
274.603 tons, or 73.3 per cent of domestic 
consumption. 

The average annual value of imports 
of newsprint paper into the United States 
during each of the years between 1930 
and 1988 approximated $97,380,000 ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 
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Writing Paper Leads All U.S. 
Paper Exports for First 
Four Months 


RITING led all classes of 

paper exports from the United 
States during the first four months of the 
current year, according to the Forest 
products Division, Department of Com- 
merce. Foreign shipments of this com- 
modity during the first four months 
amounted to 9.364.852 pounds, valued at 
S641.SS4. and were 5 per cent higher than 
the quantity exported during the corre- 
sponding period of 1988, statistics show. 


paper 


Exports of writing paper during the 12 
months of 1938 were valued at more than 
$2.100.000 and ranked first among the 
paper exports of the United States during 
that vear. 

Leading foreign markets for U.S. writ- 
ing paper were Canada, Cuba, Hong Kong 
and the Philippines. 





Baltimore’s Second Industrial 
Survey 


In the Second Industrial of 
Baltimore recently published by the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore, this city is shown 
to possess unusually favorable labor con- 
ditions, and transportation facilities that 
might well be envied by any other city in 
the United States. 


Survey 


During the 25 vears since the first Sur- 
vey was published, the volume of manu- 
facturing activity in the industrial area 
covered, as measured by the value of 
manufactured products, has more than 


trebled. Continuing, the Survey states, 
“In the same space of time, the aggre- 
gate wages paid to workers in manufac- 
turing occupations has also more than 
trebled, while the number of wage earn- 
employed has increased approxi- 
mately one-third.” In comparison with 
the United States as a whole, Baltimore’s 
percentage increase of manufacturing ac- 
tivity was 210 per cent against the 160 
per cent national average in value of 
manufactured products. 

Occupying first place among the indus- 
tries of the area is the manufacture of 
iron and steel and their various products 
other than machinery. The value of these 
products in 1937 was $204,365,000, an 
increase of 447 per cent over the $37,- 
368,000 in 1914, and the number of wage 
earners increased 132 per cent. The sec- 
ond largest industry is food productions, 
Whose value rose from $55,947,000 in 
1914 to $194,159,000 in 1937. However, 
measured by percentage of growth, the 
most spectacular advance was made in 
the field) of transportation equipment. 
From 3.000 employees in 1914 producing 
products valued at $6,448,000, this indus- 
try grew to 9,148 employees in 1937, and 
the value of products increased to $105,- 
764,000, 


Steel Lift Truck Platform 


Marking its entry into the industrial 
field, The Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company of Canton, Ohio, already well 
known in the utility, petroleum market- 
ing and heavy construction industries, 
announces the introduction of a new all- 
steel lift truck platform with double cor- 
rugations, available in all the customary 
variations, including a complete line of 
steel corrugated platform boxes. The 
patented platform corrugation consists 
of two half round recesses joined by a 
raised center rib. Both recesses and raised 
rib transverse the entire deck of the plat- 
form, rolling over the knee in a gradual 
curve and down the legs. This construc- 
tion, it is claimed, gives exceptional 
strength at the knee where the usual 
point of failure occurs; that in flowing 
over the bend the center rib acts as a 
knee brace or gusset, that in traversing 
the deck it acts as an integral bar brace, 
and that in the legs it acts as a bar brace 
stiffener. 


ers 





Small Adjustable-Speed 


e 
Drive 

An all-electric, a. ¢., adjustable-speed 
drive employing a proven principle of 
speed control heretofore confined to 
large units has been developed by The 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The new drive con- 
sists of a control unit and an adjustable- 
speed motor which is applied directly to 
the machine to be driven. This speed- 
changing combination is designed to 
bring motor users having only an alter- 
nating current power supply an_ eco- 
nomical means of varying the operating 
speeds of their small motors (from one 
H.P. up) over as much as a 12 to 1 range. 
The speed control unit has been designed 
for use on three-phase, 60-cycle, 220, 440, 
und 550 volt a. e. circuits. 
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Field House, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
11,000 sq. ft. Actinic Corrugated Wire Glass Skylights. 


SPECIFY 
ORIGINAL SOLID CORRUGATED 
WIRE GLASS 


It diffuses light with a minimum of shadows. It ts 
practically self-cleaning and can be used on a roof of 
any material and supply daylight in manufacturing 
and industrial plants—an important factor in all mod- 
ern production. 


Also used with excellent results on sidewalls, mar- 
quises, canopies and wherever daylight is needed. 


Our Engineering Service Department can aid you on 
your skylighting problems. Write or wire. 


PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS CO. 


1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Building No. 20—Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co, St. Paul, Minn. 
Toltz, King and Day, Inc.—Engineers & Architects 


Wm. Murphy & Son, General Contractors 
One of 3 Buildings Constructed by M. M. & M. Co. 
Using “Smooth Ceilings’ Floor Construction 


Ceilings All Flat. 

Columns May Be of Steel or Concrete. 
Pipes and Ducts Readily Pass Through Floor 
Slab Around Columns. 

Structural Steel Column Heads Embedded in 
Floor Slabs Replace Cumbersome Concrete 
Caps in this New Type Flat Slab Floor 


Construction 


“SMOOTH CEILINGS" SYSTEM, PTD. 


See Sweet's Catalogue 
802 Met. Life Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














low 
teelFloors 


Better Floors for Safety aaa 


Kerlow industrial floors are 
safer and give better ventilation— 
made in various types 70% to 90% 
open—made in all riveted and rec- 
tangular designs for personal choice. 
Kerlow “BOLDEJ” Safety Steps 
are made in all grating designs. Ask 
for catalog. 





Southern Agents 
Greenville, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. 
Jacksonville, Fla Memphis, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. Louisville, Ky. 


1. Open for Ventilation 
2. Non-slipping 

3. Fireproof 

4. Self-cleanin 

5. Custom-Made to Fit 


KERLOW STEEL FLOORING COMPANY 
220-222 Culver Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 








CREOSOTED TIES, PILING, POLES, 
POSTS, CROSS ARMS, and LUMBER 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER— 
Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 
Docks for Ocean Vessels 
American Creosote Works, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 

Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Loulsvilie, Miss. 
Savannah, Ga.; Jackson, Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. 














LYONORE METAL will }‘pQ@Silea’ 


STAND THE TEST 


Proper use of the brake on galvanized 
Lyonore Metal allays the fear of flak- 
ing or peeling, because this famous 
Chromium, Nickel, Copper, Iron alloy 
sheet possesses a uniform close grain 
that grips the spelter coating firmly. 
Sharp corners and intricate shapes are 
easy ... This alloy sheet provides re- 
markable corrosion-resistance and long 
life. Use genuine Lyonore Metal for 
all sheet metal requirements! 


‘[on. Gikin& Che. 


WASHINGTON BALTIMORE 
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The Increasing Utility 
of Sulphur 


(Continued from page 31) 

used for the “pickling” of iron and steel 
products. Last year a Cleveland chemist 
announced development of a process 
whereby the waste pickling liquid can be 
transformed into a building material 
called Ferron. Largely co-precipitated 
iron oxide and calcium sulphate, Ferron 
is said to be fire-proof, termite-proof and 
warp-proof. 

During the past few years there has 
developed widespread recognition of the 
value of sulphur as a lubricant base. It 
has been established by extensive experi- 
ments on lubricant testing machines that 
sulphur is an excellent “extreme pres- 
sure” agent. For this purpose, sulphur 
is used in loose combination with vege- 
table, animal or mineral oils. An ordinary 
oil film on a bearing surface breaks down 
and becomes a mere cooling agent when 
subjected to high pressures; the addition 
of sulphur particles has fitted oils for 
tremendously increased gear loads. 

Research during the past year by a 
British firm into the chemistry of sul- 
phuric-acid-catalyzed polymerization of 
petroleum refinery by-product gases fore- 
-“asts the commercial recovery of valuable 
gases for use in the increased production 
of high-octane fuels. This particular de- 
velopment, it is believed by petroleum ex- 
perts, may some day be considered as im- 
portant as the application of sulphuric 
acid to petroleum refining or the earlier 
use of the acid in preventing deteriora- 
tion of high-test fuels in storage. 

Another 1938 development of potential 
value to the petroleum industry was the 
discovery that reacting pine oil with ele- 
mental sulphur produces ‘“sulphurized 
terpene.”” Experiments indicate that ad- 
dition of 1 per cent to 2 per cent of ter- 
pene to fuel oil will produce an improved, 
rapid-ignition, anti-knock Diesel fuel. A 
patent for this process has been assigned 
to the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company of 
New York. 

The use of sulphury] chloride in the 
Hall process for the prevention of wool 
shrinkage was discovered during 1938. 
Originally an English development, this 
process has been licensed for use in the 
United States and is finding increasing 
recognition among manufacturers’ of 
woolen blankets, socks and other articles. 

Modern medicine finds increasing use 
for sulphur in fighting disease on a wide 
front. Sulphur ointment and = sulphur 
baths are widely used in treatment of 
skin disease. Intravenous injections of 
collodial sulphur, it has been discovered 
in recent years, are of great value in con- 
trolling arthritis. Most spectacular of the 
new medicinal sulphur uses, however, 
have developed from research into the re- 
of sulfanilimide, the 


markable powers 
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physician’s latest weapon against pneu- 
monia and other diseases. Chemical re- 
search under way today forecasts further 
control of tuberculosis, leprosy, influenza 
and smallpox by sulfanilimide deriva- 
tives, 

It is significant to note that sulfanili- 
mide derivative treatment for pneumonia 
is not only more effective, but more eco- 
nomical than previous methods of con- 
trol. Dr. Perrin H. Long of the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine reports that 
it costs only $12 to treat a case of pneu- 
monia by “sulfapyridine,” while the mini- 
mum serum cost is $75. This cost com- 
parison reflects parallel economies which 
have been effected in using sulphur as a 
cure for the ills of the land. 

Farmers have long realized the low- 
cost role played by sulphur in the manu- 
facture of fertilizer. Today the standard 
brand of 3-8-3 fertilizer (a mixture of 
ammonia compounds, superphosphate 
and potash salts) costs $17 a ton, and 
the 174 pounds of sulphur used to make 
the sulphuric acid that goes into produc- 
tion of a ton of this fertilizer costs only 
$1.24. 

Sulphur-derived economies have during 
the past few years profited western grain 
farmers, who are making increasing use 
of dilute sulphuric acid spray in controll- 
ing annual weeds. At a cost of about $38 
aun acre, such treatments have increased 
grain yields as much as 50 per cent. Cot- 
ton fleahopper control by sulphur has re- 
sulted in yield increases as high as 350 
pounds per acre, with profit increases as 
high as $11.68 per acre, from sulphur ap- 
plications averaging $2.69 per acre—ac- 
cording to results of field tests conducted 
at Calhoun County, Texas, reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. 

Sulphur-usage developments of recent 
years, it must be remembered, give only 
a fragmentary picture of the importance 
of sulphur and sulphuric acid, as they 
have long been known and used. In one 
or another of its many forms, sulphur is 
used in the production of a list of items 
which includes iron and steel, refriger- 
ants and gasoline and rubber, paints, pig- 
ments, nitroglycerine and tin cans, food 
preservatives and soil amendment agents, 
pulp and paper, soap, and many other con- 
veniences and necessities. 





Railway Expenditures In 
Texas Exceed $10.000.- 
000 A Month 


(Continued from page 27) 
employment to many thousands of work- 
ers. In 1987, when employment was below 
normal, the Class IT railroads and the 
Pullman Company reported 51,338 em- 
ployes, widely distributed over the state. 

Ten railroads have payrolls in Texas 
of more than $1,000,000 a year each. Five 


of these have payrolls of more than 85,- 
000,000 a year, and three have payrolls 
of more than $10,000,000 a year. Alto- 
gether, the Class I railroads and the Pull- 
man Company paid out more than SS0.- 
000,COO0 in wages in Texas during 1937. 
The importance of the railway payroll is 
better understood when it is pointed out 
that the payroll of the average manufac- 
turing establishment in Texas amounted 
to approximately $30,0C0 in 1937. There- 
fore, the railroad payroll was equal to 
that of 2,667 of the state’s 4,422 manufac- 
turing plants. 

Thus, as 
freight, express and mail service, as pur- 


providers of passenger, 
chasers of Texas products, as employers 
of Texas workers and as 
through taxes of schools and highways 


supporiers 


and of town, county and state 
ments, the railroads play a major role 
in the economic life of the Lone Star 
State. 


fxoverh- 





Shipbuilding In the United 
States 


(Continued from page 29) 
sids are pending at the present time for 
a number of cargo the (-1 
type, a design of vessel somewhat smaller 


vessels. of 


in size and of slower speed than those 
of the C-2 type. Bids on these vessels are 
to be opened on July 11, 1939. 

In addition, bids are pending for three 
for the Seas Shipping Company. 
New York to be operated ina 
the East Coast of the 


vessels 
Inc. of 


service between 


United States and the East Coast of 
Africa. These vessels are to be of 1514 
knots and about 9,900 tons deadweight, 


bids for which are to be 


August 1. 


opened on 





J. Beecher Adams Passes 


We are sorry to record the death of J. 
Beecher Adams, Chairman of the Board 
of the Longview-Saginaw Lime Works, 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala., who passed away 
June 12, 

His entire life had been devoted to the 
business in which he was engaged, and 
while he had been ailing for some time his 
interest and able counsel in the affairs of 
the company will be greatly missed by his 
associates. 

He was a man of broad vision, with a 
true conception of things affecting not 
only his immediate interests, but the 
South and the country as a whole. 

He died at the age of T2 after rounding 
out a service of more than 50 years, 





WATERPROOFING MATERIALS— 
LBooklet—20 pages, devoted to waterproofing 
Inaterials especially adapted = for water- 
proofing leaky masonry walls, basements, 
dams, pits. ete.; publication compiled from 
facts obtained in 25 years’ experience in 
manufacturing and contracting; may be ob- 
tained from 
Ranetite Manufacturing Company, Ine., 1931 

S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 
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LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa 






LYNCHBURG, vA 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
For Bridges, Buildings and All Industrial Purposes 
Steel Plate and Miscellaneous Iron Work 


Complete Stock Shapes, Plates, Sheets and Bars for 
Immediate Shipment 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
“SAVE WITH STEEL” 





LONG LIFE TO LUMBER! 


To add from § to 20 times the ordinary life and 
service you might expect from your lumber, use 
only pressure-preserved woods treated with ZMA 
or Creosote. Eppinger and Russell Co. has, for 61 
years, been treating poles, ties, posts, piling, cross 
arms, cross ties and other timber for the nation’s 
leading industrial firms and utilities. Safeguard 
your lumber against dry rot and termites by em- 
ploying this outstanding wood-treating service. 
PRESSURE-TREATING PLANTS AT: 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


and 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


EppiNGER anv Russett C2 


84 Eighth Ave., New York City 








ELECTRIC ELEVATORS 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 


Ball Bearing. Push Button Control 
Moderately Priced. Installed or F.O.B. 


Bulletins and Prices On Request. 


WALTER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


215-217 Cumberland St. Norfolk, Va. 








GALVANIZING 


(HOT DIPPED PROCESS) 
The largest job galvanizing plant in the United States 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELMONT JRON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers . Contractors . Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 














TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
TEEL oT DD and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricators iw the Carolinas 
Greensboro North Carolins 
S. C. Rep., Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 








CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges. 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 





CRUSHED STONE 


Only highest grades of crushed 
LIMESTONE AND GRANITE 


Meeting all specifications 
CAPACITY—8000 tons daily 


Blue Ridge, Va. Pembroke, Va. Pounding Mill, Va. 
Boxley, Greensville County, Va. 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
Boxley Building, ROANOKE, VA. 




















SAND—GRAVEL—BRICK 
FILTER GRAVEL 


Washed Sand and Gravel for Concrete 
Roads and Buildings 
Filter Gravel, all sizes—Building Bricks 


FRIEND & CO., INC. River St., Petersburg, Va. 








A AOUNT AIRY GRANITE 





Mount Alry, N. C. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP’N. 
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W Sewer and Cuhert Construction 


a g concrete pipe on the job with Quinn Forms 
you give more men more work, can use less experienced 
labor and produce uniform concrete pipe of highest quality. 

Recognized standard of all concrete pipe. 


QUINIAL ( 


PIPE FORMS 


Quinn Heavy Duty and Medium Duty Pipe Forms 
best for hand or wet process pipe. Give more years 
of service. All diameters—12 to 84 inches. Tongue 
and groove or bell end pipe, any length. 


WRITE for New Book on Concrete Pipe giving 


information and prices, valuable tables on produc- 
if tion costs, strength tests, Pipe Forms, Pipe Ma- 


—— chines, etc. Book sent free. 
QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS [G3 12 St. Boone. lowa 
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Wage Hour Law Hampers 
South’s Lumber Industry 


(Continued from page 28) 


tiously complying with the law’s provi- 
sions. 

In various parts of the South logging 
crews have been deprived of their cus- 
tomary weekly or monthly earnings, be- 
cause of rainy weather, and their being 
prevented by the law from making up this 
lost time during the weeks when the 
weather is favorable. Much unemploy- 
ment also has been caused among some 
of the plant crews, from inability to pro- 
eure logs at the mills, and these em- 
ployees also are prevented from making 
up their lost time in succeeding weeks. 
Many skilled workers in the industry, 
who receive wages considerably higher 
than the minimum, have seen their week- 
ly earnings reduced owing to restrictions 
of the Act on the number of hours they 
may work. These workers have expressed 
great dissatisfaction with the law to their 
employers. Hundreds of complaints of 
violations of the law in the South’s lum- 
ber industry have been filed with the 
Wage and Hour Division, but up to this 
time only two prosecutions of alleged 
violators in this industry have been in- 
stituted. 

In speeches delivered in the U. 8. Sen- 
ate on May 29, Senators George, of Geor- 
gia and Smith of South Carolina, vigor- 
ously denounced the Federal wage-hour 
law as causing harm to many industries 
in the South, particularly small concerns, 
and increasing unemployment. Senator 
George asserted that the law has had the 
effect of forcing many small industrial 
plants in the South out of business and 
has thrown many workers out of employ- 
ment. Senator Smith said: “I wish the 
members of this body could visit my state 
and see the disastrous effect of the appli- 
cation of the wage-and-hour law on small 


industries which were struggling to 
carry on.” He mentioned specifically 


hardships imposed by the law upon the 
lumber industry of his state, and told of 
lumber workers who have been forced 
out of jobs by the Act. “I think there has 
not been a law passed, to my Knowledge, 
since I have been a member of the Senate, 
which has had the blighting and dis- 
astrous effect that the present wages- 
and-hours law has had,” Senator Smith 
declared. 

In a statement before the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Appropriations on May 18, 
Wage-Hour Administrator Andrews, in 
appealing for larger appropriations for 
administering and enforcing the law, pic- 
tured the status of wage-hour law en- 
forcement. He said in part: 

“The public generally supports the Act; 
labor supports it; I believe a majority of 
the employers of the country recognize 
its value in their own dealings and in the 

) 
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economy of the country as a whole. But 
—and this, I submit, is a very grave and 
disquieting fact—many well-established, 
highly responsible employers who have 
been and are now complying with the Act 
are suffering from competition furnished 
by employers who are not complying with 
the act. Our field staff of inspectors, our 
central office staff both in the cooperation 
and enforcement branch and in the legal 
branch where preparations for litigation 
are made, are undermanned and over- 
worked. Today we are able to take care 
of not more than one-fifth of the load of 
valid complaints. * * * 

“Several weeks ago we faced a critical 
situation in a major industry. Responsible 
leaders of the industry said that the bulk 
of the employers were complying, but 
that the competition furnished by a 
minority of violators was _ intolerable. 
They pointed out that the responsible 
employers could not continue to comply 
and stay in business unless we checked 
the production and sale in interstate com- 
merce of goods produced in violation of 
the Act. We thereupon swung prac- 
tically the entire inspection staff in the 
region over to inspection of plants in the 
industry. We brought action against one 
concern and obtained a consent decree 
which instantly tied up a major part of 
his stock, preventing its movement in in- 
terstate commerce. * * *” 

It is known that the “major industry” 
in which the “critical situation” was 
faced by the Division, was the Southern 
lumber industry. Further along in his 
statement Administrator Andrews said: 


“The enforcement picture for the coun- 
try as a whole can be presented briefly. 
As of May 2, we had received a total of 
14,370 complaints which alleged viola- 
tions of the Act. A total of 9,915 com- 
plaints had been analyzed as of this date, 
leaving approximately 5,400 complaints 
which have not as yet been completely 
analyzed. It appears that 4,839 out of the 
9,915 complaints analyzed constitute vio- 
lations of the Act if the facts stated in 
the complaints are found by investiga- 
tion to be accurate. If the same propor- 
tion holds true for those complaints not 
yet analyzed, we estimate that approxi- 
mately 6,675 complaints will require in- 
vestigation in order to determine to what 
extent violations exist. 

“There are 123 inspectors in the field 
at the present time, in addition to 6 
regional directors and 4 attorneys. * * * 
This staff of 123 inspectors had been able 
to make only 1,030 inspections to date. 
This is about 20 per cent of the total num- 
ber of inspections which should be made 
immediately. * * * 

“T should like to say in conclusion, that 
in passing this Act, Congress undertook 
a grave responsibility to employers and 
employees. By inference it assured them 
that employment in violation of the Act 
would not be permitted and that goods 
produced in violation of the Act would 
not be permitted to compete with goods 
produced in compliance with the stand- 
ards set up in the act. Discharge of that 
responsibility cannot be a half, a quar- 
ter, or a two-thirds job. It must be 100 
per cent if employers are not to be com- 
petitively penalized for their virtue. Lit- 
tle leaks in the levee must be blocked 
quickly or they will grow much larger 
and whole levee may wash out. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act is workable and is 
enforceable, but it can fail. It can fail 
within the next few months or the next 
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year if, because of lack of adequate per- 
sonnel, we do not make violation so risky 
and so costly that compliance is uni- 
versal, * * *” 

Administrator Andrews’ statement be- 
fore the Senate sub-Committee brings out 
some decidedly pertinent facts respecting 
the status of compliance with the act, the 
effect of the act upon industry, the atti- 
tude of many operators toward the law, 
and the situation confronting the re- 
sponsible members of the Southern lum- 
ber industry. 

After thoroughly reviewing the situa- 
tion, the Southern Pine Industry Commit- 
tee at its meeting June 16, adopted a 
resolution that the industry vigorously 
urge the adoption of four amendments to 
the wage-hour act, as follows: (1) Post- 
pone for one year the effective date of 
the 30c minimum wage rate and the 42- 
hour maximum work-week, which under 
the existing provisions of the law become 
effective October 24, 1989; (2) Amend 
Section 3-m of the act so as to relieve the 
present impossible situation respecting 
sales to employees by employer-owned 
stores and the rental of employer-owned 
houses; (3 *artially exempt logging 
and transporting of logs from the hours 
provisions of the Act, so that loggers de- 
prived of work due to weather condi- 
tions may make up the time lost during 
favorable weather periods, and (4) ex- 
empt “white collar’ workers, clerical 
employees, who are paid straight salaries 
and are given vacations with pay cach 
year. 

It would seem that, in view of wide- 
spread complaints of non-compliance and 
violations of the Act with a 25¢e minimum 
wage and 44-hour work-week, it would 
be only fair and wise that the increase in 
the burdens upon manufacturers who 
comply with the law, should not be im- 
posed until time has elapsed to permit of 
ascertaining the effects upon industry and 
employment of the lower wage and longer 
hours provisions, and until enforcement 
of the Act has become more uniform and 
assured. A wage increase from 25c to 
30¢ per hour means a 20 per cent increase 
in labor costs, and a reduction in hours 
from 44 to 42 per week, means approxi- 
mately a 5 per cent reduction in operat- 
ing time, with a corresponding increase 
in overhead, or in overtime, if more than 
42 hours are worked in any one week. 

The situation of a great number of 
Southern lumber operations under the 
present wage and hour scales is distinct- 
ly precarious. The market situation cer- 
tainly does not justify additional produc- 
tion costs. In view of the many viola- 
tions and difficulties encountered in en- 
forcing 25¢ and 44 hours, what will be the 
situation with a 380c¢ wage and 42-hour 
week? Will there not be greater competi- 
tive hardships on those complying with 
the law, and added incentive for chisel- 


ing? 
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LINK-BELT 


ANTI-FRICTION 

e@ BELT CONVEYOR IDLERS 
are free turning — accurately 

Send for made. They assure the belt con- 
Catalog veyor a good roadbed for eco- 
nomical operation .. . minimum 

r friction loads . . . long belt life 

. .. and the lowest maintenance 


cost. Send for catalog. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, DALLAS, 
BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 76U8-A 








McLANAHAN 
EQUIPMENT 
CRUSHERS 


Single and double roll and jaw crush- 
ers, hammer mills, super dry pans— 
steel log washers and scrubbers, sand 
drags, revolving and vibrating screens, 
elevators, conveyors, dryers, jigs, 
hoists. 


SCREENS , 
Complete portable, semi- ag) 


portable and _ stationary 
crushing, screening and 
washing plants for different 
capacities of any materials. 


Established 1835 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. ‘cition’ssure. 














TO RAISE PANELS 
ON A SHAPER——o 


is no trick at all if one is prepared with a Shimer Panel 
Raising Cutter to fit the spindle of the Shaper. This 
Cutter, moulded to agree with the shape of the panel 
and provided with clearance, furnishes a permanent and 
free-cutting instrument that any practical man will ap- 
preciate because he can do so much with it. Made to 
cut either clockwise or anti-clockwise, in 34 or more 
distinct shapes—to suit the most particular person. 

Write us for further information, giving sketch of the 
panel, size of spindle and the direction in which the 
Cutter shall rotate. 


SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS, INC. 


MILTON, PENNSYLVANIA 








BUY ON SIXTY TYPES 
QUALITY Siran AND 
IT PAYS Grrand SIZES 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 
GROUND ROTARY CUTTERS 


i A IT PAYS 
yy ; y TO BUY 
a THE BEST 


N. A. STRAND 
& CO. 
5001 No. Wolcott Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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MEET THE JONES 
CAST IRON PULLEY 
FAMILY 













































F you are among 
those who believe cast 
iron pulleys are as extinct 
as the dodo bird you ought 
to look in on the Jones 
foundry some time. You [| 
will see all sizesand types |. rei id 
in production for actually : 
the sale of Jones cast iron 
pulleys is going up all the 
time. 

There are some very 
good reasons for this activ- 
ity on Jones cast iron pul- 
leys . . . reasons that you 
will want to consider in 
connection with your pul- 
ley requirements. They 
are true running .. . they 
permit higher speeds... 
no bushings .. . they can’t 
fall apart... they don’t 
tattle .. . they look better 
on most machines... they 
can take a lot of punish- 
ment. 

It will pay you to get 
acquainted with the Jones 
cast iron pulley family — 
they may help pull you out 
of a hole sometime or even 
do you a good turn when 
you least expect it. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO. 
4425 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, IIL. 
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gives com- 
plete engineer- 
ing specifica. 
tions and 
trices on a 
road range 
of Jones cast 
iron pulleys. 


WRITE FOR 
YOUR COPY 


HERRINGBONE -- WORM— SPUR— GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 
CUT AND MOLDED TOOTH GEARS—V-BELT SHEAVES 















ANTI-FRICTION PILLOW BLOCKS—PULLEYS 
FRICTION CLUTCHES AND TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 























A Balance Sheet View 
Of The Southwest 


BY 
Cc. C. Rockenback 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines 
St. Louis, Mo. 


IVIC leaders usually are conscious of 
the benefits to the community to be 
derived from industrial development, but 
they do not always recognize and fully 
appreciate the extent to which such de- 
velopment affects their own pocketbooks. 
After several centuries of transition, 
this country has emerged as the greatest 
nation on earth. Production 
income from all sources amounted to 
$49,755,000,000.00 in 1935.(1) Of this 
amount, income from agriculture repre- 
sented $5,498,C00,000.09 or 11.05 per cent. 
Average per capita income in the United 
States for the same period amounted to 
$388.00.(2) It has long been the con- 
census in informed circles, that, as a gen- 
capita income increases in 


industrial 


eral rule, per 
proportion to the increase of income from 


(1) Production income received in the 
United States 1929-1935 National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, 1937, P. 42-50. 

(2) Computed from mid-year estimates of 
population by U, S. Census Burean., 





industrial production. A comparison of 


the figures shown below covering the 
Southwestern States, illustrates this 
view: 

Industrial 

Production Per Capita 

Income Income 
Arkansas $226.000.000.00 $165.76 
Oklahoma .. +451.000,000.00 231.20 
Louisiana 469.000.000.00 270.00 


Texas” ..... 1,843.000.000.00 288.83 
Stated otherwise, it is usually true that 

the per capita income in a state is low 
where the percentage of income derived 
from agriculture is high. The following 
statement will serve to illustrate this 
point, except in the case of Texas which 
has a tremendous land area and, as yet. 
a comparatively small population. 

Per cent 

of total 


income due Per Capita 


to agriculture Income 
Arkansas 28.25 $165.76 
Oklahoma 21.97 231.20 
Louisiana 17.28 270.00 
TOKAS 05200 22.50 288.83 
New York .... 3.51 634.21 





gy comparing the States of Arkansas 
and New York, the extremes shown in 
the table above, the relationship is more 
clearly seen. 

These figures show that the more 
highly industrialized states have not only 
a larger total income, but a higher per 
capita income as well. On the other hand, 
concentration of industrial production 
has, in some instances, been carried be- 
yond the point of increasing returns in 
profit. Many industries, characterized by 
such concentrated production, are paying 
distribution costs large enough to offset 
the overhead incident to construction 
and operation of branch plants in the 
areas where markets are growing rap- 
idly. The automobile industry and the 
paper industry have taken the lead in 
affirming the wisdom of such decentrali- 
zation in the Southwest. We are confi- 
dent that their operations here will prove 
duly profitable. 


The figures quoted above would seem 
to indicate that industries confer very 
definite financial benefits upon the popu- 


(Continued on page 58) 













Cape Cod Canal Bridge at Buz- 
zards Bay, Massachusetts, project 
of U. S. Engineers, is equipped 
with 125 K.W. 1200 R.P.M. gen- 
erator, driven by Sterling Dolphin 
C 8-cylinder gasoline engine. 


Home Office and Plant, 
1270 Niagara Street, 
Buffalo, New York 





STERLING ENGINE 


THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE—SAN FRANCISCO 
TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE—NEW YORK 
WELLAND CANAL BRIDGES—20—CANADA 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Bridges, C.R.R. of N.J. Bridge, the D.L. & W.R.R. Bridges at Newark, 
the New York State Bridges at Albany, most all of the 


| prominent bridges in the past 20 years have Sterling 
Engines, either for primary power or emergency. 





Dept. C-7 


Sterling Internal 
High Combustion 
Duty Engines 


The accumulated data, covering all details re- 
quired for a_ successful 
request. 


COMPANY 





installation—yours on 


Branch Office, 


900 Chrysler Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 
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of every sort 

for Screening, Grad- 
_ ing, Ventilating or 
ni ‘: any industrial pur- 
wi pose. Also Grilles 
ai of many beautiful 

designs. 
nore 5631 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. New York Office: 114 Liberty St. 
only The -. 
ha : 7 - Harrington & 
‘tion = P E R gFOR ATING FF CC 
te Layne WELLS PUMPS . 
Ss in t 
a by FOR pies aged, 
hme TIREER UBBER co. 
so HENDRICK 
tion 
oe HEN the Firestone Tire & PERFORATED METALS 
a Rubber Company began Screens and grilles 
) te construction of their Memphis plant, in all commercially rolled metals, 
ali- their first requisite was an ample and all ~~ Ws pion designs. 
i d dabl a d rite for literature 
nf Se ee. Ee ceadieee cee HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 

44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


a pure water. Their selection was a 
battery of three 500 feet deep Layne AFFILIATED COMPANIES Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring. Mitco 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO..STUTTGART. ARK. Shur-Site Treads and Mitco Armorgrids. 


Gravel Wall Wells. A fourth has now caywe-arsanric co. . . . NORFOLK. VA. 


em H LAYNE-CENTRAL CO. . . MEMPHIS, TENN. 
been added as a reserve unit. LAYNE-NORTHERN CO., MISHAWAKA, INO. 

ery LAayYNE-LouIsiaNa CO LAKE CHARLES. LA. 
All four wells are of the Gravel Lavne-New York Co. . NEW York City. 

pu- # AND PITTSBURGH... . . - PA 
Wall Underreamed Type, equipped DAYNE-NORTHWEST CO.MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
; ta +O Co. . . . COLUMBUS. OHIO 

with Layne Everdur Shutter Screen. (ive teus co... . Houston amo 

— ° . . Oauasy- 2 2 se ee Tex 

_ Installed in each is a Layne Vertical (ivcc.westean Co.. Kansas City. Mo. 
q Gy CHICAGO, ILL. . . . OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Turbine Pump driven by a 40 H.P. LAYNE-WESTERN CO. OF MINNESOTA 

. . MINNEAPOLIS... . . - MINN. 

motor. The combined capacity of the LayvNe-BowLer NEw ENGLAND Company. 


BOSTON... - - - MASSACHUSETTS. 


four units is over 7,000,000 gallons inreanationaL water Surry. Lro.. 
LONDON... .. - ONTARIO, CANADA 
of water per day. The system was 
installed by Layne-Central Company, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Thus Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, like many other 
leading manufacturers, has secured the very finest Water 
Supply System possible to obtain. 





SHEET 
METALS 


SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 


Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street, Rochester, N. Y. 






Whether for manufacturing or municipal use, Layne Wells 
and Pumps are known to be highest in efficiency and lowest 
in operating and upkeep cost. 








Our engineers will gladly cooperate on plans for recondi- | 
tioning old or the construction of new Well Water Supply 
Systems. If you would like to receive our Bulletins, address | 

LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. | 
Dept. X-1, Memphis, Tenn. 


pau 


Pumps & WELL 
















PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 





Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ANI ee) Sd 


For Municipalities, Industries, 
Railroads, Mines and Irrigation 
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A Balance Sheet View of the 
Southwest 
(Continued from page 56) 


lation of the area where they operate, 
inasmuch as per capita income is greater 
where they are located. The trend of in- 
dustrial activity is indicative of the fact 
that industry is eager to carry on this 
decentralization where source materials, 
power, transportation, and other manu- 
facturing facilities exist'in addition to a 
market for goods produced. 

The West South Central States, ie., 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
fexas showed 18.9 per cent increase in 
population from 1920 to 1930, surpassing 
in growth every other section of the 
United States, except the Pacific States. 
The vast oil and gas production in the 
Southwest, together with practically un- 
limited agricultural production capacity, 
hold out strong inducement for manu- 
facturers in the processing industries to 
carry on their operation in the area. This 
territory has already witnessed consider- 
able industrial development but its po- 
tentialities make the growth to date 
appear as only the beginning. The market 
for products derived from cotton and cot- 
tonseed is large enough to support several 
processing industries thus affording a 


more profitable outlet for the chief staple 
crop other than exporting lint. This 
should bring, in its train, many other 
manufactures to utilize the commodities 
produced. 

Some of the more recent developments 
already proven practicable but not yet 
established as growing industries in these 
west south central states include paper 
manufacture from the quick-growth pine, 
products of soy beans, products of sweet 
potatoes, products of rice, and rice 
straw and products of corn stalks and 
cotton stalks. The chemical engineer has 
already demonstrated the adaptability of 
these raw materials for industrial use. 
Manufacture of various cellulose prod- 
ucts await the development of existing 
processes for utilizing straw and stalks 
in the Southwest. 

Large deposits of iron ore are found in 
certain areas so that iron and steel pro- 
duction should be possible on an economic 
basis, especially in view of the process 
recently developed for low-temperature 
reduction of ore by means of natural gas. 
It has been estimated that iron can be 
produced with the new process for a fuel 
cost of about 25% and a plant investment 
of about 12144% compared with the blast 
furnace method now in use. 

First in importance among factors 
favoring industrialization in the South- 


west are raw materials, of which there 
is superabundance at present, including 
oil, gas, limestone, lignite, sand and 
gravel, various kinds of clays, timber, 
salt, sulphur and a host of other min- 
erals. These natural resources are so 
situated in proximity to each other as to 
afford, in some instances, economic pro- 
duction in the Southwest large enough 
to supply national markets. 

A second vitally important factor 
which, due to its gradual appearance and 
to depressed business, has been only par- 
tially recognized, is the actual buying 
power in the Southwest. Recent tabula- 
tions of data provided by the National 
Industrial Conference Board and _ the 
United States Bureau of the Census show 
that total income in the States of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas 
(the West South Central Group) for the 
year 1937 was  $4,558,000,000.00. As 
stated before, the West South Central 
States were second only to the Pacific 
group in the rate of population increase 
from 1920 to 1930. Consequently, it is 
reasonable to assume that an increas- 
ingly large market may be expected in 
the area. 

These natural resources supplemented 
by a relatively large actual market, and 
a still larger one potentially, indicate a 
rich field for industrial development. 





Watts Building 





NATURAL GAS 


A. fuel whose value has been proven by 
years of use in a most diversified line of 


industrial applications. 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 
effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 
omy with which it fits into the home. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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tional HOUSANDS of men in industrial plants, mines 
1 the and mills all over the country are doing just 
what this man is doing. They are cutting costs by re- 
show pairing conveyor belts with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 
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Texas easy it is to repair rips, to strengthen soft spots and 
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Today Myers brings you the 
ie most modern, the most dependable 
A L double acting cylinders on the mar- 
ket. There is nothing experimental 
about them. Designed by experts, 
built to precision standards, their 
reputation for dependable and eco- 
nomical service is firmly estab- 
lished in pump circles the country 
over. 
Whether conditions are regular 
or otherwise, Myers Double Acting 
Cylinders satisfactorily solve most 
deep well pumping problems. They 
furnish the plus volume of water 
that lowers pumping costs and 
Alert buyers intent on procuring better fastening satisfies the most critical of users. 
devices at a saving are discovering that PRO- 
GRESSIVE screws and headed parts — formed If you require more water from 
accurately and economically by the cold upset any source at lower cost than is 
process—are a considerable sie in wang possible to secure by ordinary 
ranean costs down and —_ up. You will methods write us for circular and 
find it worth while to submit your problems to : : 
PROGRESSIVE experts who specialize in made complete information. 
= to order items requiring special heads, threads 
ULI, or finishes. Address your inquiry to: 
THE F,E.MYERS & BRO.co. 
a oye a 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
_ TORRINGTON: -- CONNECTICUT GI) Sumps—wATER SYSTEMS -HAY TOOLS-DOOR HANGERS 
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Center Control Industrial 
Truck 


AS a companion type for a similarly 
rated truck with rear end control, a new 
compactly built model truck of the center 
control fork type has been introduced by 
The Elwell-Parker Electric Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of elec- 
tric industrial trucks, tractors and 
cranes. Designated as the Elwell-Parker 
I-16, rated at 6,000 pounds, the new truck 
is built either as a telescoping or non- 
telescoping truck for inside car work or 
high tiering of pallet loads in warehouse, 
It may be fitted with a fork of two prongs 





Elwell-Parker F-16 Truck 


to be thrust beneath metal or wood load 
carrying pallets, or with a single or 
double ram for insertion in coils or cir- 
cular ring type packages or unit loads. 
Forks and rams are made of various 
lengths and spacings to accommodate 
loads. The frame is a box-like formed 
plate all welded structure with fixed full 
floating axle and non-steered wheels 
fitted with solid rubber tires. The drive 
motor is enclosed, mounted on axle driv- 
ing through spiral and spur gears on anti- 
friction bearings, all carried and adjusted 
in differential pot cover. 





Industrial Utility of Scooters 


The growing popularity of motor 
scooters for use by merchants in delivery 
service, is attested by the fact that con- 
servative estimates place the number of 
motorized scooters now in such service at 
more than 10,000, It is estimated that 
more than 5,000 were purchased by mer- 
chants in 1938, and that sales for 1939 


will reach 10,000. The low cost of opera- 
tion of the scooters—less than one-fourth 
of one percent per mile—makes it possible 
for merchants to deliver small purchases 
at a profit. Three years ago Norman 
Siegal built a scooter from a baby buggy 
chassis powered by a washing machine 
engine. It was so efficient for running 
errands for his auto repair shop that he 
sold out and went into the scooter busi- 
ness, Today his company, Moto-Scoot 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, is said 


to be the largest manufacturer of motor- 
scooters in the world. 





LINK-BELT MACHINERY— 
General Catalog No. 800—1278 pages, larg- 
est and most comprehensive’ Link-Belt 
catalog ever issued, containing list prices, 
dimensions, weights, and engineering data 
on power transmission machinery, and on 
equipment for handling, screening, drying, 
cooling, preparing materials mechanically ; 
44-page pictorial section devoted to a bird's 
eye view of the many Link-Belt products. 
Link-Belt Company, 307 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, TL. 
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SOUTHERN PROGRESS. 





WHAT HELPS THE SOUTH 
HELPS THE NATION 


F ANYONE today had the 


been consistently and intelligently telling its readers 
about the South, what it was, what it had, what it 
promised, it has been the MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 


You have not been content with just publishing your 
magazine from time to time but each year you make 
for distribution your BLUE BOOK OF 


THERE HAS BEEN NO NARROW 
PARTISAN SPIRIT IN YOUR EFFORT 
TO HELP THE SOUTH, THERE HAS 
ALWAYS BEEN THE IDEA THAT 
WHAT HELPED THE SOUTH— 
WOULD HELP THE NATION. 


WE ARE GLAD THAT IN THE SOUTH WE HAVE THIS 
MAGAZINE OF YOURS WHICH HAS BECOME 
AN INSTITUTION IN ITSELF. 


Donald Comer, President, Avondale Mills of Alabama. 














task of getting in touch with 
that periodical which has 
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